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WE SPECIALIZE 


EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 
PRODUCTS 











Our Materials and Equipment will make your teaching 
program more functional and more vital-Consult 


our representative who is a specialist. 





As we approach the Christmas Season 
we gratefully acknowledge your loyal- 
ty through the years and extend Greet- 
ings of the Season. ; | 
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2 America’s steel mills are working night and day— 

* turning out record tonnages of steel for defense and 

for civilian goods. And it takes one ton of coal to 
make each ton of steel produced! 


America’s production lines are doing a double job 
these days—producing for defense, and for the home, 
too. It takes a lot of electric power and a lot of steel to 
make both planes and automobiles, tanks and re- 
frigerators. And it all takes tremendous amounts of 
America’s most valuable natural resource—coal! 

Having plenty of coal becomes more vital than ever 
in a defense economy—for coal enters into just about 
every single thing America produces. And coal itself, 
through chemistry, is the basic raw material for over 
200,000 useful products—everything from aspirin to 
paint. 

America has plenty of coal to meet these needs— 
enough to last for centuries. And to supply this coal 


BITUMINOUS u COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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For national defense, for peacetime 
progress... America counts on coal! 


1 America’s giant A-bomb carrier, the B-36, weighs 
* 180 tons. It takes 200 tons of coal to make the steel 
and aluminum in each of these great planes. 











Dependable rail transportation keeps the nation 
* moving forward, and to keep the railroads moving 
takes over 60 million tons of coal a year. Over half 
the railroads’ locomotives are fueled with coal. 








economically and dependably, America has the world’s 
most productive and efficient coal industry. America’s 
coal mines are so highly mechanized that the output 
of the miner per-man-day has risen 32% since 1939—one 
of the greatest efficiency gains in all American industry. 

The nation can count on coal—right now—and. for 
the future! 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Depf. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
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i free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet I 
] includes special materials for the teacher, with | 
i specimen copies of items available for classroom 4 
distribution, os the new illustrated booklet, 1 
; “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S-A. ‘ 
Coal Map. 
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Color Santa and bricks with 
“Crayola”, the crayons most teach- 





ers prefer because they are water- 





proof, permanent and never smudge. 





Paste white cotton for Santa’s beard, 





cuff and around cap. 
Make 2” square for 
candy or nuts, larger 
to hold gift cookies, 
Christmas cards or to 









use as a grab bag. 






BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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Borrow the fast, confidential, and ient way — 
BORROW BY MAIL. Thousands of teachers using this 
| loan plan. Your school board, friends, or merchants 
v not contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in 
sad small monthly payments — no principal payments re- 
Vv quired during your payless vacation months. For full 
particulars sent you in plain envelope, fill in coupon 





below and mail today. NO OBLIGATION. 
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MUTUAL LOAN C0., Dept. 20 , Sioux City, lowa 
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HIS is a sermon. It is probably not a 
T very good sermon, but the topic is 
a timely one (which is nothing new, for 
all topics of all sermons are timely topics. ) 
If we were to choose a text, we would 
turn to First Corinthians 13:11, where we 
would read, “When I was a child, I spake 
as a child . . .. When I became a man, I 
put away childish things.” 

A friend of ours told us once that her 
principal calls the roll at faculty meetings. 
“Why does he treat us like children?” 
she stormed. And then she answered her 
own question. “Because we act like chil- 
dren.” 

Once upon a time we would have 
disputed that statement. Teachers don't 
act childish, we would have said. They 
are grown-up, dignified people, and they 
act that way. But not any more. We went 
to a convention. 

In fact, ever since we have been going 
to “teachers meetings’ we have been 
fuming inside. Finally the pot must boil 
over. Teachers do act like children! But 
if the children they teach acted like the 
teachers do, the teachers would be shocked 
and horrified, and the children would get 
F on deportment. 

We heard a young lady singing at one 
convention. From our seat in the sixth 
row center, she sounded mighty good. 
That is, she sounded good until. the 
thundering horde started marching in 
fifteen minutes late to the program. The 
young lady struggled against the noise to 
no avail. Even in the sixth row we 
couldn’t hear her. 

Not only did heels click up and down 
the aisles—there was Aunt Minnie over in 
the seat next to the wall, and you wanted 
to speak to her. So what did you do? You 
waved and called greetings to each mem- 
ber of her family, one by one. You found 
a seat—always in the center of a partially 
occupied row—and squeezed through, only 
to remember that you didn’t buy a lunch- 
eon ticket yet. So out you went again, 
down the aisle, finding new and old 
friends along the way, opened the door 
to a noisy hall, and then came back the 
same way. 

We went to another convention, then, 
and found the same thing going on. 
And then we found the worst one of all. 
At that one, half the people would listen 
to one speaker, then they would leave 
and the other half would come in for a 
little while. Then that half would leave 
and a part of the first half would return 
for a few minutes. Even with microphones 
and public address systems, the faithful 
few who sat through the whole program 
—which did not run more than five minutes 
overtime—could not hear what was going 
on. 





We have been guilty of leaving a ses- 
sion before it ended. We are condemning 
ourselves as well as the hundreds of you 
whom this shoe will fit. But it seems that 
those of us who can’t stay to the however- 
bitter end could sit in the back. We are 
acting like ill-bred children, and we ought 
to be ashamed! 

Now the sermon is over. As we said, 
it was probably not a very good one, 
But we hope you read it and that, next 
time you go to a teachers’ meeting, you 
will behave as you tell your children to 
behave when they go to assembly. 


nie of conventions brings up 
something else. We have been won- 
dering why teachers visit the exhibit halls 
at their regional meetings. As a result 
of our very bad habit of eavesdropping, 
we know. At least, we know why some 
of them don’t go. 

We were sitting in a dining room one 
day at noon when we overheard one 
pretty young thing say to another, “Have 
you been to the exhibits yet?” The other 
answered, “No, and I don’t think I’m 
going. They aren't giving away anything 
worthwhile this year.” 

She was referring to the memorandum 
pads and popcorn, catalogs and price lists. 
They weren't worthwhile td her this year. 
But she was completely overlooking the 
fact that in the exhibit halls there were 
materials displayed that her school had 
never seen outside of catalogs and maga- 
zines. There she could pick them up and 
see how they were made—she could en- 
vision uses for simple charts and books 
and supplies that a picture could never call 
to mind. 

We think the pretty young miss was 
missing a bet when she missed the exhibits. 
Did you miss them? 


LTHOUGH Thanksgiving _ hasn't 

come yet as we write this, it is time 
to say to all of you from all of us that 
we hope you have a very merry Christ- 
mas. Even more than that, we hope that 
your children have a merry Christmas. 
We would earnestly request that you be 
patient with them for these two and a 
half weeks as they look at their books 
and see, instead, visions of sugar plums. 
We would ask that you not sneer at Santa 
Claus, tired as you may be toward the 
end of a long wet day. 

We don’t know what you are going 
to ask Santa for this year. We wonder if 
you have thought of bright and cheerful 
classrooms, and picture books and maps— 
of chairs that fit the little ones for after- 
recess naps; of comfortable buses, and 
milk for Dick and Sue—of happiness for 
all of them, and a peaceful day for you! 
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LION OIL FUND PROVIDES 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


for Students ..... for Teachers, too 


Lion Oil Company has expanded ifs Scholarship Fund to provide 
scholarships for teachers as well as students because we believe that the 
future progress of the South depends not only on educational advance- 























ment of Southern Youth—our Future Leaders—but also on the con- 
tinuing advancement of those who teach our Southern boys and girls. 


SCOPE OF STUDENT-ESSAY 
CONTESTS BROADENED—MORE PRIZES 


The Lion Oil Scholarship Fund program was originated in 1950 
by Lion Oil Company in a sincere desire to broaden educational 
opportunities for Southern Youth. In renewing the program for the 
second year, Lion Oil has enlarged the number of prizes in each 
contest in order to assist a greater number of students. 


FOUR $1,000 SCHOLARSHIPS 
ONE $3,000 SCHOLARSHIP 


Lion Oil will conduct a series of four essay contests awarding 
scholarships and cash to winning students, and cash to teachers 
sponsoring the winners. 


Awards in each contest will be as follows: 


To Student To Teacher— Sponsor 
Ist prize...... one-year 

scholarship, value. ...$1,000 Ist prize ........... $200 
eres ee $ 250 2nd prize ..........$100 
8 eer ere $ 100 Sed prize .......... $ 50 
Next 22 prizes, each....... $ 25 Next 22 prizes, each. .$ 25 


In addition, the first-place essay in each contest automatically 
becomes eligible for the Grand Prize, a three-year $3,000 scholar- 
ship. Thus, the student who wins the Grand Prize wins scholarships 
for four years of college . . . total value $4,000, and the teacher 
who sponsors the Grand Prize winner receives an additional 
$300 cash. 

Contests are open to high school students in any public, private 


or parochial school in areas where Lion petroleum products are 
sold at the sign of the Lion. 


SECOND CONTEST NOW OPEN 
The second contest is now in progress and all entries must be post- 
marked by midnight, December 15. The subject for ‘he second 


contest is: 
“What Does My Country Deserve From Me?’’ 


To enter, a high school student must write an essay in 500 words 
or less on the designated subject, get the essay approved and 
signed by his teacher and send it to: 


LION OIL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
El! Dorado, Arkansas 


For complete rules mail the coupon. 


Use these subjects for classroom projects. Help your students 
further their education on a Lion Oil college scholarship. Encourage 
them to enter this and succeeding contests. 
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SIX $1,200 SCHOLARSHIPS IN ESSAY 
CONTESTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


As a result of a survey among leading Southern educators which 
revealed the need and desire for advanced educational opportuni- 
ties for Southern high school teachers, Lion Oil Company is institut- 
ing a new and separate essay contest program for teachers. This 
program provides scholarships for advanced education which will 
assist teachers in their vital function of training Southern Youth. 


TWO ESSAY CONTESTS—THREE WINNERS IN EACH 


The scholarships will be awarded as prizes in two essay contests 
which Lion Oil Company will conduct during this school year. 
Three winners will be selected in each contest. Each winner will 
receive a $1,200 scholarship to the college or university of his or 
her choice. The contests are open to teachers, principals and 
superintendents teaching in the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades of 
any high school in the eligible area. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


These scholarships have two unusual features. First, they are 
sufficient to cover not only tuition, but also a large part, or all, of 
incidental expenditures for laboratory fees, books, room and board. 
Second, winners have the option of utilizing the scholarships in 
one complete school year, or in two separate half-years, or in three 
summer school terms within a period of three years. 


ENTER NOW! 


Simply write an essay in 1,500 words or less on 


‘‘How I Can Help Improve 
Education in the South.’’ 


Entries must be postmarked by midnight, December 15. 
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FOR COMPLETE RULES AND INFORMATION ON THES: 
| SCHOLARSHIP CONTESTS MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 
| Lion Oil Scholarship Fund | 
| El Dorado, Arkansas | 
| Gentlemen: I 
Please send me the Rules Booklet on the Lion Oil Scholar- | 
me Fund Teacher-Essay Contests. Also send me____ | 
| Rules Booklets on the Student-Essay Contests. | 
| Name rt | 
Home Address___ 
|, Cy ee State | 
: Name of High School in Which You Teach. 
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the best information........- Shop at 
DINKLER HOTELS 


a mn ides am 
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Dinkler Hotels offer many extras in travel 


enjoyment . . . air-conditioned rooms and 





restaurants, meticulous food preparation and service, 
center-of-town locations for your convenience. 
Call any Dinkler Hotel for reservations 
in other Dinkler cities! 





in A t l. nta.. the DINKLER-ANSLEY 


in Bim im oo .. the DINKLER-TUTWILER 





in Vow OE ta ST. CHARLES 


in (Yash, v il le ..the ANDREW JACKSON 





in (Montgom ery --the DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 





Executive Offices: Atlanta 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER Jr., V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
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they'll probably hear from Santa. Have you been good? Merry Christ- 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 


announces 


A NEW SERVICE 


THE 1952 GENERAL BUYERS GUIDE 
WHICH INCLUDES 





38 PAGES Quality Equipment of Modern De- 
_ »,”,”s—“<€w:~=«#Agn. fo everry regular and spec- 
ial classroom need 


16 PAGES Maps—Globes—Charts and Models 
with the Denoyer-Geppert stamp 
of perfection 








22 PAGES Art and Craft Materials from all 


leading manufacturers 





86 PAGES Miscellaneous Instructional Materi- 
al and Schoolroom Supplies se- 
lected by classroom teachers with 
great care 





18 PAGES Audio-Visual Equipment and Sup- 





plies to meet every need in this 


new and vital field 


116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 








We ship stock items the day order received 


Do You Have Your Copy? 


If Not—Write For It at Once 
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THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


For many years, the Tennessee Education Association 
has worked diligently for three things: 

1. The elevation of the profession of teaching, 

2. Promotion of a spirit of fellowship and fraternity 
among teachers, 

3. Advancement of the cause of education to provide 
adequate educational opportunities for every boy and 
girl in Tennessee. 

In connection with the last point, the TEA, with won- 
derful cooperation from the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and dozens of other fine organizations interested in 
education, has fought many battles for better school 
legislation. Because of the interest of a number of fine 
governors, because of the desire of many excellent legis- 
lators, and because of the willingness of the taxpayers 
to pay for better education, a great deal of progress has 
been made. 

In 1936 the total state appropriation for public schools 
was $6,087,386 and the beginning salary for a teacher 
with a Bachelor's Degree was $720 for eight months. 

In 1943 laws providing for continuing contracts for 
teachers, and a four-year term for county superintend- 
ents were passed. 

In 1944 an appropriation providing a salary increase 
of $20 per month for all teachers was made. 

The Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Law was passed 
in 1945. 

The Governor and Legislature of 1947 provided for 
a nine-month term for elementary schools, sick leave for 
teachers, a $300 annual increase in salary for all teachers, 
and a two percent sales tax with which to pay the bill. 

In 1949 there was a reallocation of sales tax funds 
with more of the money going for salaries, making pos- 
sible a $2,000 minimum salary for a teacher with a 
degree. 

In 1951—the last Legislature—a new certification law 
was passed, giving Tennessee an opportunity to bring 
its certification standards up-to-date. That year also 
brought the first state-wide tenure law in the history of 
the state—a tenure law which was described by the 
Chairman of the NEA Tenure Committee as being the 
best in the United States. The 1951 Legislature made 
the second largest increase in school appropriations ever 
made in the state, about $8,000,000 a year. Approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 of this appropriatign was necessary 
to maintain the present program. One million dollars 
went into the new salary schedule providing salary in- 
creases of $27 to $108 per year. About $700,000 of new 
money went into the retirement system. 


History of Progress Is Good 


The total state appropriation for public schools for 
the present school year is $67,059,623. In 1952-53 it will 
be $1,000,000 more, which represents an increase of 
1018 per cent over the 1936 state appropriation. 

So the history of progress during the past few years 
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is good. But it is not good enough. In spite of the great 
gains made, there are only three states in the South 
which pay lower salaries to teachers than Tennessee. 
They are Kentucky, Mississippi and Arkansas. Arkansas 
has a better salary schedule than Tennessee, but the 
Legislature has not provided funds to make it effective. 

Florida has a beginning salary of $2,550 as compared 
to our $2,000. Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina and Texas have beginning salaries of $2,400. West 
Virginia pays a minimum of $2,340. South Carolina has 
a lower minimum than — but the maximum is 
much better. 

The maximum salary cided by the state salary 
schedule in Tennessee is lower in comparison than is 
our minimum salary. Florida has a $4,000 maximum. 
Alabama, Louisiana, North Carolina, Texas and. West 
Virginia have better than a $3,000 maximum. Georgia 
pays a maximum of $2,850 and South Carolina pays 
$2,600. In Tennessee the maximum for a teacher with a 
degree is $2,322, only $322 more than the beginning 
salary. This is the lowest maximum salary of any state in 
the nation which maintains a salary schedule. 


Costs Have Risen 


The beginning salary has increased from $720 for 
eight months in 1936 to $2,000 for nine months in 1951. 
This looks ‘like a considerable increase, but in actual 
purchasing power the teacher is not much better off. In 
1936 the teacher paid no income tax. In 1951 the teacher 
without dependents who draws $2,000 pays $270 in- 
come tax. This leaves $1,730 net. Estimates show that 
the dollar today is worth approximately fifty cents in 
purchasing power. This means that the teacher who 
made $720 for eight months in 1936 now makes approxi- 
mately $865 for nine months. 

With the cost of living going higher and higher, with 
the other Southern states paying higher salaries than 
Tennessee, with the better paying jobs of industry call- 
ing, Tennessee stands to lose many teachers during the 
years ahead if something is not done to improve salaries. 
The manpower situation as it affects teaching is critical. 
Whether we have war or only preparation for war, we 
probably will continue to lose many good teachers. We 
not only will lose employed teachers to the armed 
services and defense work, but we also shall see the 
supply of new teachers cut down. We must avoid what 
happened during World War II when we had more than 
5,000 permit teachers. We do not have the backlog of 
supply to take care of such a situation again and if we 
have such an exodus of teachers as we had during the 
war, many schools probably will have to close. Indica- 
tions are that the number of permits will be greater this 
year than last. The prospects of a teacher shortage and 
the definite increase in enrollment which we will have 
in the years ahead, indicate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in Tennessee. 

What can be done about it? It is not my purpose here 
to announce a new legislative program; that is the re- 
sponsibility of the Representative Assembly which will 
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meet in January. But we must maintain our present 
program and have sufficient funds to meet increased 
costs due to larger enrollments, more teachers, better 
trained teachers, more instructional materials, higher 
costs of maintenance and operation, and to keep our 
retirement system actuarially sound. 

To maintain our program, however, is not enough. 
It is very clear that, if we are to have teachers for an 
ever-increasing enrollment in our schools, we must have 
beginning salaries high enough to attract well-prepared, 
promising young people and we must have top salaries 
high enough to retain highly competent teachers. We 
«cannot continue to staff our schools unless our salaries 
can compete with teachers’ salaries in the other South- 
ern states, and with salaries in other fields within our 
own state. 


What About Salaries? 


What shall the salary schedule be? What should the 
Representative Assembly ask for? All of you should give 
some serious thought to that problem and you should 
make your wishes known. It is not my business to say 
what should be asked for. It is my job and the job of 
the TEA staff to work to the best of our ability to get 
what your representatives ask for, and that we shall do. 
I would like to comment on the problem, however. 

In January, 1950, the Representative Assembly adopted 
the following as point 3 of the legislative program: 

3. A long-range program of salary revision which, 
under the state salary schedule, will provide a teacher 
with Bachelor's Degree a beginning salary of $2,000 
and would advance over a period of fifteen (15) years 
to $3,000 with similar increases in the state salary 
schedule for certificated teachers of other levels of 
training and corresponding increases for teachers in 
non-equalizing counties and cities. 

Provided, further, that each of the next three gen- 
eral assemblies will be requested to make available 
not less than one-third of the increased state funds re- 
quired to put the ultimate program into effect. 

This will be our program in so far as salary increments 
are concerned unless you see fit to change it. If this 
program is followed, the maximum annual salary for a 
degree teacher on the state salary schedule would be 
raised to $2,750 by the next Legislature. It certainly 
should not be less than this and it is my personal opinion 
that it should be more. To reach the maximum, assuming 
that the number of teachers and the training of teachers 
will be approximately the same as now, will require 
approximately five million dollars. 

We must have an increase in the amount of incre- 
ments for experience. The maximum salary must be 
raised. But we must have more than that. Because of 
the increase in cost of living, there must be a salary in- 
crease for every certified teacher. This means that in 
addition to the increased increments for experience 
there should be an increase in the base pay of the teach- 
ers, which in effect is a raise in the minimum salary. 
How much shall we ask? Again that is a question to be 
answered by the Representative Assembly. In deter- 
mining how much should be asked, we should consider 
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the amount of money involved. For every $100 annual 
increase per teacher in the minimum salary, the cost 
would be approximately $2,100,000. An increase of $200 
per teacher would amount to $4,200,000. This amount 
added to the approximately $5,000,000 necessary to 
bring the maximum salary to $2,750 would total $9, 200,- 
000. If another hundred were added, the total cost would 
approximate $11,300,000. If the maximum should be 
raised to $3,000, another three million would be re- 
quired. So it is evident that the amount of new money 
necessary to give Tennessee a salary schedule in ke -ep- 
ing w ith the increased cost of living, and to keep us in 
line with other states, will be a substantial amount. 

When such large figures are mentioned, immediately 
the question is asked, “Can Tennessee afford it?” Ten- 
nessee can afford it and can ill afford not to provide it. 

In spite of the great increase in expenditures for edu- 
cation in the state, the increases have not kept pace with 
the increase in income of the people. In 1938 the total 
income of the people of Tennessee was $801,000,000. 
Current operation costs for grades 1-12 that year 
amounted to $21,530,946.26, or 2.68 per cent of the in- 
come. In 1950 the total income of the people had in- 
creased to $3,171,000,000, while expenditures for current 
costs of grades 1-12 had increased to $78,714,525.60. 
This was 2.48 per cent of the total income as compared 
to 2.68 per cent spent in 1938. 

Last year Tennessee spent approximately $127 for 
current expenses for each child in average daily attend- 
ance while the estimated expenditure for each child in 
the nation was $213. Tennessee children deserve at 
least the average of the nation, and I believe the people 
of the state are willing to pay the bill. 

Tennessee spent a lot of money in 1950. Total retail 
sales amounted to $2,213,913,000 last year. We bought 
$553,479,000 worth of automobiles. Sales in liquor stores 
totaled $42,844,000. We spent approximately $50,000,- 
000 for cigarettes. Barber shops collected $7,000,000, 
beauty parlors collected $6,000,000 and pool halls col- 
lected $2,000,000. 

I am not objecting to these expenditures but I be- 
lieve, if Tennessee can spend money in these amounts 
for such items, that they are able to pay higher salaries 
to teachers in order to survive competition, to pay for 
better preparation and more experience, and to meet 
the rising cost of living. 

Tennesseans cannot afford to let the bottom drop out 
of the teaching profession as it did during the last war. 
If the people are informed, they will not let it happen. 

There are five things I would suggest that we teachers 
do to win publig support in our fight for better schools: 

1. Present a united professional front on local, state 
and national levels. 

2. Plan for the most active and efficient local associa- 
tion you have ever had. 

3. Make your wishes known concerning what you 
want in the legislative program. 

4. When the legislative program is adopted, inform 
yourself so that you can explain and justify the program. 
5. Do the best job of teaching you have ever done 
because, after all, the best public relations program takes 
place in each classroom. 
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Language Arts in the Primary Grades 


Learning to Read 


S a teacher studies an indi- visit to the grocery store, a trip to 


vidual child, she will become 
conscious of his emotions as they 
are revealed through his communi- 
cations, a greater part of which will 
be in language forms. Therefore, 
in the primary grades of Williamson 
County, language arts is integrated 
with the entire curriculum. It is 
one subject that is taught contin- 
uously throughout the day. 

Growth in the use of language 
arts requires development in listen- 
ing, oral expression, written expres- 
sion, and reading. 

Our first approach toward the 
development of listening ability is 
teaching children to be quiet when 
someone is speaking or . reading. 
This is only the beginning, for we 
must lead them from passive listen- 
ing to alert thinking. Listening for 
directions for doing certain things, 
picking out favorite parts of stories 
or poems, and expressing rhythm 
patterns in music provide oppor- 
tunities for growth. 


Talk About Trips 


Gradually, the little child learns 
to take part in group discussions. 
Oral language is the basis for read- 
iness for reading. Often we find 
children who have little to contri- 
bute to a group because of their 
limited experiences. Then we en- 
rich the primary curriculum by 
field trips and a variety of materials 
for creative expression. 

Perhaps the greatest incentive 
toward oral expression that parents 
and teachers can provide children 
of primary age is many and varied 
trips. Timid children forget them- 
selves in their eagerness to tell what 
they saw and did on a trip. Some 
of the trips we have planned for this 
year are a picnic, a walk in the 
woods gathering nuts and leaves, a 


a poultry farm where they are to 
see 7,000 baby chicks feeding at one 
time, a trip to the airport, and a visit 
to the Children’s Museum in Nash- 
ville. 

We have discovered that more 
free spontaneous expression results 
from dramatic play than any other 
language form. Our children never 
tire of playing “House and Family,” 
“School,” “Church,” “Bus,” “Grocery 
Store,” and “Filling Station.” 

Early in the language arts pro- 
gram, children begin to understand 
that writing is desirable. They find 
that books and drawings need to be 
labeled, so they all have a real in- 
terest in learning to write their own 
names correctly. After a field trip, 
we wait until the children are ready 
to talk. Then they recall their ex- 
periences (the teacher helps keep 
the proper sequence by asking, 
“What did we do next?”). The chil- 
dren dictate sentences to the teacher 
and a group composition is put on 
the board to be transferred later 
to a chart for reading. In the same 
way the children dictate letters 
which they copy to send to parents, 
friends or sick classmates. 


Ready to Read 


As the primary teacher begins her 
work in the fall, dividing her chil- 
dren in reading groups, she finds 
about one-third of the children are 
slow readers. She could say to the 
other teachers in the building, “I 
have the worst groups I have ever 
had. They just can't read a word. 
I know they can’t learn or they 
surely would know something about 
reading by now.” But our teachers 
don’t. Neither do they say, “Ill have 
this group read last every morning 
because I’m tired when I finish the 
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The language arts are important in this complex world. 
We need to teach children to listen, to speak, to write and 


to read, say these Williamson County teachers: 


Frances 


Hatcher, Pauline McArthur, Mrs. J. B. Pennington, Mrs. 
J. M. Taft, and Mrs. Wilson Wright. 
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Here are four scenes from the pleas- 
ant classrooms of the Williamson 
County schools. With books con- 
venient to all of them, and plenty of 
time allowed to play, no wonder 
they learn to read. 








MORE ABOUT PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Don’t Forget the Grassroots! | 


TS all very well to talk about 

public relations,” said young 
Sally Smith. “But it seems to me that 
the principal, the high school coach 
and the superintendent ought to 
take care of that. If I can keep my 
forty children happy, I think I've 
done my job!” , 

Sally overlooks one thing. The 
day her forty children went home 
from school for the first time, forty 
mothers didn’t ask, “How do you 
like your superintendent?” And it 
isn’t the principal who is quoted at 
forty supper tables on numerous 
occasions through the year. “Miss 
Smith says I can read real good!” is 
as enthusiastic as it is ungrammati- 
cal. 

Maybe Sally Smith has forgotten 
the grassroots. Or maybe no one 
ever told her that she, the classroom 
teacher, is the “grassroots” of the 
public relations program for any 
school. Perhaps she doesn’t realize 
that, by keeping forty children— 
and eighty parents—happy, she is 
doing a magnificent job of public 
relations. 

Teachers and administrators agree 
that a sound instructional program 
and pupils interested in their work 
are the best and surest public rela- 
tions ambassadors for any school. 
They say that good teaching is the 
best public relations tool. And the 
best school system is one in which 
the school and the patrons are work- 
ing together effectively. 

The Open Door Policy 

Tennessee teachers, in their class- 
rooms, can do much to acquaint the 
public with school aims and prac- 
tices. How do they do it? There 
are many old techniques and some 
new ones they are using to good 
advantage. 

For example, some schoolhouse 
doors are always open. Patrons are 
brought into the school through 
such devices as open house, student 
programs, carnivals and festivals. 
Interested citizens are reached 
through. adult .education classes, 
Parent-Teacher Association activi- 
ties and community clubs. Adminis- 
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trators and teachers cooperate with 
out-of-school groups by making 
available to them the use of such 
school facilities as the gymnasium 
and the library. 

And the windows are kept open, 
too. Parents and other interested 
patrons learn about what is going 
on at school through pictures and 
news in the local papers and the 
school newspapers. Announcements 
are sent home with Miss Smith’s 
forty children, and much informa- 
tion can be included with report 
cards when that fatal day comes. 

Civic organizations and PTA’s are 
interested in films and slides of 
school activities, and in radio pro- 
grams. At county fair time, the 
school booth is a popular one, and 
school fairs are well attended—an 
excellent time for displaying pupil 
work. Possibly no better way for 
showing pupil progress has ever 
been devised than the presentation 
of pupil programs for local civic 
clubs. 

It Works Both Ways 

But teachers are no longer satis- 
fied with a report to the parents. 
More and more, they are asking 
parents to help them plan and eval- 
uate school programs. Lay persons 
are serving on committees to select 
supplementary teaching materials 
and library books. In some com- 
munities, mothers are serving as 
substitute teachers for an hour or 
an afternoon to release the teachers 
to attend professional meetings. 
They are accompaning teachers and 
children on school trips. They are 
participating in panel discussions of 
school affairs, and holding “know 
your teachers” programs. Groups of 
professional and business men are 
visiting schools. Parents are taking 
their children’s places in the class- 
room for an evening. They are 
meeting in class groups to discuss 
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room needs with their children’s 
teacher. 

The teachers are not idle. They 
realize that, for many citizens, the 
individual ‘teacher is the deciding 
factor in rating the school as good, 
bad or indifferent. Teachers are 
accepting this challenge as they 
become active members of local 
civic organizations, and serve as 
speakers for clubs. They make home 
visits and confer with parents to 
discuss pupil progress. And they 
know that each time they use a 
local person for a special contribu- 
tion to the class they have made 
another friend for the school. 


They Want to Know 


There may have been a time when 
it was difficult to interest the public 
in the school and its program. That 
is not the present situation. Now, as 
never before in American history, 
the public is concerned with the 
school in the local community. As 
never before, the patrons are being 
encouraged to get acquainted with 
the schools and to do everything 
possible to co-operate with the 
schools. High-priced commercial 
radio time is frequently used to 
call attention to the schools, and 
current periodicals are filled with 
articles describing school conditions. 

The effect of al) this publicity 
may easily be an ill effect unless 
Sally Smith realizes that she—and 
the 23,000 other teachers in Ten- 
nessee— are the heart of the school 
and the hub of the school’s public 
relations program. From the first 
grade through the twelfth, we can't 
leave public relations to the princi- 
pal, although his responsibility is 
great. That grassroots business 
makes sense. 


You may not like the word “grassroots,” but we think you 
will agree with Miss Stevens that the best place to begin 
any program is the beginning. The first contact a child and 
parents have with a school is that child’s teacher. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching Language Arts 


_ Eyes Were Made for Seeing 


And ears for hearing, say members of the Blount County 
English Council. Here they explain how everything from 
bulletin boards to sound films are used to teach the lan- 


HEN the subject of audio- 

visual aids for teaching lan- 
guage arts was mentioned in our 
English Council Group, some of 
our members were hesitant about 
expressing themselves. But we did 
discover, finally, that all of them 
used audio-visual aids of some kind, 
varying from bulletin boards to full- 
length sound presentations of the 
classics. So far, we have been denied 
the blessings (and curse) of tele- 
vision. 

Audio-visual aids for teaching the 
language arts are readily available. 
If our own libraries do not stock all 
the movies, filmstrips and records 
that we need, we can usually find 
what we would like to use in the 
University of Tennessee Extension 
Library. 

Response Is Reward 

For some teachers, however, there 
is yet difficulty in presentation. One 
teacher remarked, “My problem is 
is getting an extension cord that 
will be long enough to reach to the 
light fixture on the ceiling, and find- 
ing a boy who, by standing on a 
chair atop my desk, will be tall 
enough to plug in the cord. Some- 
times all the fuss involved in putting 
up and taking down equipment 
seems almost more than the results 
justify.” 

The same teacher goes on to say 
that usually the children’s response 
is reward enough for all the effort. 
She says that she has found film- 
strips an unusually good medium 
for teaching about authors’ lives and 
their works. One of the best features 
of the filmstrips is that the teacher 
can easily turn back for a second 
look at something that is not clear 
from a first view. “Too,” says an- 
other teacher, “I like to point out 
significant facts, recite some lines 
from a novel or play, and I can al- 
ways hold that slide long enough 
to finish my recitation.” 

The “Shakespeare Series” of the 
Young America Films is especially 
recommended by one of our group 
who says, “Since my class studies 
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guage arts. 


only Macsers, I try to introduce 
them to other of Shakespeare's 
works through filmstrips. We usually 
see two or more in one class period 
unless we get too interested in our 
discussion and re-views of the first 
one shown. HaMLer may take the 
whole class period since it is the 
teacher’s favorite and she stops often 
for quotations and explanations.” 


Emotions on Film 

“It is satisfying,” adds another of 
our members, “to find many boys 
and girls checking out HAMLET or 
ROMEO AND JuLieT and other of the 
Bard’s plays after our class sessions 
with these classics on filmstrips.” 

One teacher told us of a satisfy- 
ing experience with the use of a 
classroom movie. “Teaching chil- 
dren the meaning of creating a 
single impression in a paragraph, 
theme or story can present difficulty 
if the children are lacking in emo- 
tional experience of their own. Al- 
though many people may think that 
conveying an effort of horror or ter- 
ror or weirdness is an unpleasant ex- 
perience, to me no more applicable 
illustration of an emotional experi- 
ence can be used than the audio- 
visual presentation of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s ‘The Tell-Tale Heart.’ I ob- 
serve students sitting wide-eyed, 
taking short, irregular breaths and 
checking the pounding of their own 
hearts as the sounds and sights from 
the screen conveyed the terror dis- 
played by the murderer as he imag- 
ined hearing the heart beat of his 
victim buried beneath the floor.” 

And she continued, “After this 
experience, it wasn’t too difficult to 
get students to understand that all 
description, conversation, action 
and events or incidents themselves 
must be purposeful in creating the 
desired impression.” 

Records help bring the classics 


alive for the pupils. One of our 
group says that she has found the 
use of recordings an invaluable aid 
in the teaching of Macsetu. “The 
use of such a record, however, must 
certainly be preceded by a stimula- 
tion period including the study of 
the life of Shakespeare, an under- 
standing of the stage of Shake- 
speare’s day, and some knowledge 
of the peculiarities of the language 
of that time. 

“The pupil is then ready for the 
initial reading of the play. This 
should, in some cases, be done orally 
by the teacher with the pupils fol- 
lowing. Pupils may then be assigned 
parts to read. 

“After the play has been carefully 
read once, the characters studied 
analytically, and the plot of the play 
recognized and understood, the 
record can be used effectively while 
the pupils read the play a second 
time.” 

Let Them Hear 

Audio-visual aids can help to 
make the more prosaic aspects of 
language arts instruction less dull 
and more effective. Letting the 
pupils record their reading will 
bring home to them forcefully the 
need for improvement in pronunci- 
ation, enunciation, rate and tone. 
Letting them record a speech can 
be an incentive for their learning to 
improve their diction and to weed 
out those dreadful “ur’s.” 

One senior boy who invariably 
said “hit” for the neuter pronoun 
was shocked into almost over-night 
reform when he heard a play-back 
of his own voice making that error 
again and again. “Good-night,” he 
groaned, “I didn’t know I sounded 
so ignorant!” When they once hear 
their own mistakes, they will want 
to improve. After that, the teacher's 
work is easy. 
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Education for All Youth 


W. A. SHANNON 
Tennessee School Boards Association 


DUCATION should be so de- 

signed that all our youth will 
be equipped to live democratically 
with satisfaction to themselves and 
profit to society as home members, 
workers and citizens. 

Education for all youth will be 
concerned especially with a sizable 
proportion of youngsters of high 
school age (both in school and out) 
whose objectives are less well served 
by our schools than the objectives 
of preparation for either skilled oc- 
cupations or higher education. 

On a nationwide level, approx- 
imately 20% of the students in our 
secondary schools plan to go on to 
institutions of higher learning and 
are enrolled in classes designed as 
preparation for college. About 20% 
receive some form of vocational edu- 
cation of less than college level. 
This leaves fully 60% who expect 
neither to enter college nor to pur- 
sue any one of the limited number 
of skilled occupations for which the 
school now provides special pre- 
paratory training. 


The Sixty Percent 


The students in this 60% differ 
from those in the other two groups in 
that they have not chosen a career 
for which the present secondary 
school curriculum provides training. 
Their number includes individuals 
who would not profit from highly 
skilled or technical training. But 
it should be emphasized that the 
members of the so-called 60% group 
represent a cross section of the youth 
of America. They are of varying 
talents, they differ greatly in apti- 
tudes, they have abilities of many 
kinds. But all of them are able to 
achieve success in school and to 
make good later if placed where 
their talents are most suited. 

All pupils, regardless of the partic- 
ular group with which they may 
be identified at any time, need a 
secondary school education which 
will prepare them for life. Present- 
day curriculums are providing 
largely for those who have decided 
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to enter colleges or universities to 
prepare for a career. 

How do national statistics com- 
pare with Tennessee’s? The latest 
study made in Tennessee (S. E. Tor- 
sten Lund, What Has Happened to 
Our Holding Power? in the March 
1951, TENNESSEE TEACHER) shows 
that in 1948-49, 24 students gradu- 
ated from our high schools out of 
each 100 students who were en- 
rolled in the second grade eleven 
years previously. This means that 
we are losing 76 out of each 100 
boys and girls enrolled before they 
finish high school. 


A Possible Remedy 


What can we do to improve this 
very critical situation? 

The administration and staff on 
the local level must understand and 
accept the guiding principles of 
Education for All Youth. They 
should propose a plan of action in 
accordance with these principles. 
The teaching staff must be willing to 


change the school program to adapt 
it to life adjustment goals. The com- 
munity must help plan the _pro- 
gram and be ready to accept changes 
in the school program and the school 
and community must make avail- 
able necessary resources for carrying 
out the proposed plan of action. 

What are the guiding principles of 
Education for All Youth? 

1. Respect individual worth and 
personality. The supreme test of 
education shall be in terms of in- 
dividual development identified by 
accurate knowledge of each individ- 
ual pupil’s characteristics, his pur- 
poses, and those of society. This is in 
contrast with the prevailing goal of 
pupil adjustment to statistical norms 
such as “typical” or “average” or to 
rigidly patterned curriculums. 

2. Enroll and retain all youth. 
Secondary schools developing this 
program seek to enroll, retain and 
meet the needs of all normal (non- 
institutionalized) adolescents who 
are not yet ready for next steps such 
as full-time participation in safe and 
gainful occupations or for further 
formal education. 

3. Required courses and course 
content are concerned with problems 
of living. Learning experiences re- 
quired of all are selected and 
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PRICES AND PAY 


The teacher’s stake in price stabilization 


GERTRUDE M. GORDON 


Gertrude Gordon is with the Office of Price Stabilization 
in Atlanta. As a former teacher, she knows whereof she 
speaks, and she speaks now of your paycheck. 


EACHERS, more than any other 

group in our American way of 
life, have a personal stake in the 
battle against inflation. 

Inflation means that the money 
you teach to earn buys less—less 
food, less clothing, fewer household 
appliances, fewer services, less edu- 
cation, less of the things you need 
for good living. Inflation weakens 
the buying power of the dollar— 
causes prices to rise—and every time 
prices go up, your real income goes 
down! Inflation is our greatest in- 
ternal enemy—as great a threat to 
American security as Communism. 
It is robbing every teacher in Amer- 
ica today. 


Do We Need Controls? 


Price stabilization is one effective 
means of maintaining a stable econ- 
omy. It is your insurance for your 
future, the future of your family and 
your country. It protects the value 
of your earnings. It protects the 
value of your savings. It protects 
your standard of living. It guards 
against inflation. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
war, inflation has cost the American 
people 21 billion dollars! That’s $140 
for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. What could you 
have done with your $140? And 
suppose every underprivileged child 
in our country could have his $140 
spent on his education . . . what a 
different America this could be! But 
that child’s $140 is gone, as yours 
is . . . gone with increased prices 
... 21 billion dollars worth of noth- 
ing! 

From the beginning of the fighting 
in Korea until the time price con- 
trols took effect, the cost of living 
rose almost nine percent. Price sta- 
bilization put the brakes on runaway 
inflation—prices have leveled off— 
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and the cost of living under stabil- 
ization has risen less than one 
percent. Price stabilization benefits 
the producer, the retailer, the farm- 
er, and the consumer. It can be used 
to defeat inflation in this time of 
national emergency. 


Does Inflation Affect You? 


Teachers, more than any other 
profession, are affected by inflation 
and a weakened dollar. You are 
affected personally . . . in your 
paycheck—in your pocketbook—and 
in your pension. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act surely had teachers in 
mind, for it states that it is intended, 
among other things, “to protect con- 
sumers, wage earners, investors and 
persons with relatively fixed or 
limited income from undue impair- 
ment of their living standards.” 


How does it affect your paycheck? 
Most of you know what it means to 
struggle for years to win public 
and legislative support for increased 
educational facilities, more pay for 
teachers, and an equal opportunity 
for every child. The setting up of 
an increased salary schedule for 
teachers is a long and arduous task, 
consuming years of time and effort. 
Suppose you have finally attained a 
salary scale which will pay you 
$2,400 a year. Because of inflation, 
the salary which amounted to $2,400 
during the 1950-51 school year, will 
only buy $2,308 worth of goods and 
services today. Labor has established 
by law that certain wage increses 
are tied in with the cost-of-living 
index, making it possible for labor 
to receive higher wages in order to 
pay higher prices. How many years 
will it take you to obtain an appre- 
ciable rise in your school system’s 
salary scale? Price stabilization 
protects your earnings. 


RAISES 


Prices must be kept steady if 
teachers are not to suffer “undue 
impairment of their living standards.” 
Inflation, after the Korean outbreak, 
caused your dollars to take wings. 
The bag of food which cost you $10 
in June, 1950, was costing you $11.13 
in February, 1951. The clothing 
which you bought for $30 before 
Korea was now costing you $32.82. 
Inflation has robbed your pocketbook 
and made your dollar worth 54c 
today. It is estimated that without 
controls, and with increased defense 
production, by January, 1953, your 
dollar could drop to a ruinous low 
of 30c! Price stabilization strength- 
ens and maintains the buying power 
of your dollars. 

Educational leaders in your state 
worked long and hard—some of 
them for years—to secure for you a 
state-supported retirement plan. You 
and your state have been paying 
into this plan since its inception or 
since you joined the school system. 
This was your insurance for the 
future . . . your backlog for your 
unproductive years. Suppose your 
length of service, your salary, and 
the amount paid into the pejfsion 
fund would allow you a monthly re- 
turn of $60 when you retire. In- 
flation now will take approximately 
$5 of that amount each month. What 
would your pension be worth—if 
inflation is not controlled. Price 
stabilization protects the value of 
your savings. 


What Can You Do? 


The teachers of America are key 
people in the price stabilization 
program. This is your chance to help 
yourself, your fellow teachers, the 
community you serve, your country, 
and the free nations of the world. 
First of all, you can teach! You can 
help others to understand the big 
national purpose of your govern- 
ment’s price stabilization program. 
All over our nation, public-spirited 
citizens are forming OPS Volunteer 

Continued on page 25 
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You will choose 


HE Representative Assembly, in 
annual session January 11-12, 
will elect a First Vice-President from 
Middle Tennessee and three Ad- 
ministrative Council members rep- 
resenting the Third, Sixth, and Ninth 
Congressional Districts. 

Nominees for First Vice-Presi- 
dent include William Bragg, John 
L. Meadows and Ervin Thomas. 

The Cannon County Education 
Association has nominated WiLLIAM 
(Barney) Brace for Vice-President. 
Mr. Bragg received his BS degree 
from Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege. He also attended Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, and has done 
graduate work at MTSC and the 
University of Tennessee. He has had 
ten years experience as teacher and 
principal in the elementary schools 
of Cannon County, served two years 
as high school principal, one year 
as coach, and is now serving his 
second term as Superintendent of 
Cannon County Schools. He served 
two and one-half years in the armed 
forces. 

The Putnam County Education 
Association has nominated Joun L. 
Meapows for Vice-President. Dr. 
Meadows has served in the public 
schools of Tennessee for more than 
twenty-five years. Beginning in a 
one-teacher elementary school, he 
has taught in a twelve-grade school, 
has been a high school principal, a 
college teacher, and is now dean of 
students at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute in Cookeville. He is also 
serving on the Tennessee Commit- 
tee, Southern Association’s Coopera- 
tive Study in Elementary Education, 
and the Tennessee Committee of 
the Secondary Commission of the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

The Bedford County Education 
Association has nominated Ervin H. 
THomas for Vice-President. Mr. 
Thomas attended Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute and Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, receiving the 
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BS degree from MTSC. He holds 
the Master’s Degree in School Ad- 
ministration from Peabody College. 
He has spent 25 years in the teach- 
ing profession; nine years in Giles 
County, 11 years in Marshall 
County, and is now in his sixth year 
as Superintendent of the Shelbyville 
City Schools. Mr. Thomas has 
served as president of the Giles, 
Marshall and Bedford County Edu- 
cation Associations and the Middle 
Tennessee Education Association. 
He holds life membership in the 
NEA and is a member of other pro- 
fessional associations. 


Council: Third District 


The Polk County Teachers Asso- 
ciation has nominated C. P. Price to 
represent the Third District on the 
Administrative Council. Mr. Price 
holds the BS degree from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He taught for 
ten years in: Sevier County Schools, 
for five years in the Pi Beta Phi 
Settlement School, a year at Soddy- 
Daisy High School, two years at 
Chilhowie High School, and has 
been principal of Polk County High 
School for three years. He is a mem- 
ber of national, state and local pro- 
fessional associations, and is presi- 
dent of the Polk County Teachers 
Association. 

The Chattanooga Education As- 
sociation has nominated THELMA 
WELLs to represent the Third Dis- 
trict on the Administrative Council. 
Miss Wells attended Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, the University 
of Chattanooga and East Tennessee 
State College, receiving the BS 
degree from ETSC. She holds the 
MS from the University of Tennes- 
see, all of her graduate work being 
in the field of special education. She 
has taught in the Chattanooga 
schools for 25 years, most of that 
time being in work with mentally 
handicapped children. Miss Wells 
holds membership in the national, 
state and local professional associa- 
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tions, and is past president of the 
Chattanooga Education Association 
and the state chapter of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children. 
Council: Sixth District 

The Maury County Education As- 
sociation has nominated ELIzABETH 
Voss to represent the Sixth District 
on the Administrative Council. Miss 
Voss attended Middle Tennessee 
State College, University of Ten- 
nessee, Tulane University and Pea- 
body College. She holds the BA and 
MA degrees from Peabody. Miss 
Voss is a teacher at Riverside School 


Left: 
C. P. Price 
Thelma Wells 


Right: 
Elizabeth Voss 
Harry Sharp 





in Columbia. She has served as sec- 
retary of the Maury County Educa- 
tion Association; president of the 
Maury County, Middle Tennessee 
and the state Association for Child- 
hood Education; member of the 
Tennessee Committee of the South- 
em Association’s Cooperative Study 
in Elementary Education; and has 
served on the national advisory 
council of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


Council: Ninth District 


The Memphis Education Associa- 
tion has nominated Harry B. SHARP 



















to represent the Ninth District on 
the Administrative Council. Mr. 
Sharp attended the University of 
Tennessee and received the BS 
degree from Memphis State College. 
He holds the MA in public school 
administration from the University 
of Mississippi. He served for 15 
years as classroom teacher, for two 
years as principal of Riverside 
School, and for three years has been 
on the supervisory staff of the Mem- 
phis City Schools. Mr. Sharp is a 
member of national, state and local 
education associations and is active 
in community civic affairs. 





Cooperation Par Excellence 
LUCY DYE AND SAMMIE CORNELIUS 


HAT happens when, just 

eight days before a parade is 
scheduled, someone asks for 44 
United Nations flags? 

In Nashville, five departments of 
East Nashville High School went to 
work. Social science, home eco- 
nomics, art, industrial arts, and the 
ROTC rolled up their collective 
sleeves and went into action. 

The social science group did basic 
research work about the history of 
the flag,. materials to be used, and 
tules for displaying it. 

Girls in the home economics de- 
partment, under the direction of 
Mrs. Mildred O. Wood, spent much 
time locating and buying the exact 
amount, kind, and cojors of materials 
generously contributed by the Amer- 
ican Legion. All classes cooperated 
in cutting, stitching, and putting in 
casings in preparation for applica- 
tion of the design. 

Silk screening was done by the 
art department, supervised by Dor- 
othy Keyes. Art students drew and 
cut the stencil of the symbol, a 
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Supervisors, Nashville City Schools 


beautiful wreath, and applied it to 
the flags. 

When the rush was over and the 
last flag was pressed, they were 
mounted on stands designed and 


All departments worked together. 


made by the industrial arts depart- 
ment. The ROTC unit of the school 
then assisted the American Legion 
in displaying them in the parade 
held in observance of United Na- 
tions Week. 

What better project could have 
been found to coordinate all depart- 
ments within a school than making 
flags of the United Nations? 











I. Proposed Rules of Order 


1. No member shall speak more than five minutes on 
any question, provided time may be extended by two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly. 

2. No member shall speak twice on the same subject 
if another member who has not spoken claims the floor, 
and in no event shall be recognized more than twice 
on any one subject. 

3. In case a member is recognized to speak more than 
once on any question, the five minute rule shall be 
applied to him. 

4. Nominating and seconding speeches for officers 
shall be limited to two minutes in all cases. Nomi- 
nations for delegates to the Delegate Assembly of the 
National Education Association shall be limited to a 
statement of the name, position and address of the 
candidate. 

5. In all matters not governed by the above special 
rules, Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, shall govern the 
deliberations of the Assembly. 


II. Constitutional Amendments 


The Administrative Council recommends that the 
Constitution be amended in the following ways: 

Amend Article VII, Section 1, by deleting all of 
Section 1, and substituting therefor the following: 

“The Administrative Council shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, the First Vice-President who shall serve for one 
year, the retiring President who shall serve for one year, 
the State Director of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and nine other members, one from each of the 
Nine Congressional Districts of the state, who shall be 
elected by the Representative Assembly and shall serve 
for terms of three years each, but who shall be ineligible 
immediately to succeed themselves after serving a full 
three-year term. 

“The Representative Assembly at its meeting in Jan- 
uary, 1952, shall elect council members from the Third, 
Sixth and Ninth Congressional Districts; in January, 
1953, the Representative Assembly shall elect council 
members from the Second, Fifth and Seventh Congres- 
sional Districts; in January, 1954, the Representative 
Assembly shall elect council members from the First, 


Fourth and Eighth Congressional Districts. At the ° 


expiration of three-year terms, Administrative Council 
members shall thereafter be elected from the respective 
Congressional Districts in the order herewith set forth.” 

This amendment is necessary because the Legisla- 
ture in 1951 redistricted the state in order to reduce the 
number of districts to nine. This was done because 
under the census of 1950 Tennessee is entitled to only 
nine Representatives in Congress. : 





The TEA Constitution provides that the Administra- 


tive Council have on it one member from each Con. 
gressional District. This amendment will bring the TEA 
in line with the new district plan as set up by the 
Legislature. 

The accompanying map shows the composition of the 
new districts. 

Amend Article V, Section 4, by adding the following 
sentence to Section 4: 

“In the event requirements for a second State Director 
of the National Education Association are met, the 
second State Director shall be the Executive Secretary 
of the Tennessee Education Association.” : 


III, Expense of Delegates to NEA Convention 


In 1951 the ten delegates (one from each Congres- 
sional District) were allowed $150 toward expenses 
attending the NEA convention in San Francisco. The 
convention and Delegate Assembly of NEA will be held 
in Detroit this year, June 30-July 5. It is recommended 
that $125 be allowed each of nine delegates toward 
their expenses to the convention. 


IV. Officers to be Elected 


The following officers are to be elected at the Repre- 
sentative Assembly meeting in January, 1952: 

First Vice-President to serve for one year before auto- 
matically assuming the presidency in 1953. If custom 
concerning rotation of the presidency among the three 
sections of the state is observed, the nominee will come 
from Middle Tennessee. 

Administrative Council Members to serve for three- 
year terms, from the following Congressional Districts: 
Third, succeeding Carl Gevers of Chattanooga; Sixth, 
succeeding Mrs. Marjorie Sloan of Columbia; and Ninth, 
succeeding Miss Sue Powers of Memphis. 

Retirement System Trustee 

The Retirement Law provides that each year the 
Representative Assembly shall nominate from one grand 
division of the state three public school teachers from 
whom the Governor will choose one person as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers 
Retirement System. This year nominations are to be 
made to fill the vacancy from East Tennessee. V. F. 
Goddard of Alcoa is now filling this position. 

NEA Director 

The three-year term of the NEA State Director expires 
in July. The Representative Assembly should nominate 
some one for this position. A. D. Holt is serving an 
unexpired term and is eligible for re-election. 


V. World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession 
Alfred Buhagiar, President of the Malta Teachers 
Union, struck the keynote of the Fifth Delegate As- 
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sembly of the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession held on the Island of Malta from July 20-25, 
when he said, “It is in the collective effort of world 
assemblies such as this, working for better schools, 
better teachers, and better citizens, that the free demo- 
cratic world might hope to see humanity saved from the 
forces of evil. It is encouraging that educators are 
becoming more sensitive to these responsibilities and 
that they are giving thought to forms of education which 
will meet the urgent needs of today.” 

The WOTP has three chief objectives: (1) to raise the 
status of teachers and the teaching profession; (2) to 
work for better schools; and (3) to promote peace 
throughout the world by international cooperation in 
education. 

The agenda for the Malta meeting included reports of 
studies on salaries, education for international under- 
standing, world citizenship, the declaration of human 
rights, and educational and professional ethics. 


Turkey, Korea and Japan were accepted as new mem- 
ber countries, and an expression of good will was sent 
to the German Teacher’s Association with an invitation to 
join WOTP. 

One of the chief items of business at the Malta meet- 
ing was the Draft Constitution for a World Confedera- 
tion Organization of the Teaching Profession. This 
confederation would unite WOTP, IFTA and FIPESO, 
the latter two being international federations of primary 
and secondary teachers of Europe, neither of which 
has joined WOTP. This is an effort on the part of 
WOTP to bring all of the major teachers’ organizations 
in the world into the World Organization. 

Dr. William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was re-elected President for a one-year term, 
and Dr. William G. Carr of the NEA staff will continue 
to serve as Secretary-General. Alfred Buhagiar of Malta, 
James W. Scholes of Scotland, and Dr. Amarantha Jha 
of India were elected to the Executive Committee. 

The following countries were represented at the meet- 
ing: Canada, Ceylon, England, Haiti, Iceland, India, 
Malta, Northern Ireland, Norway, Philippines, Scotland, 
Switzerland, United States, Australia, Eire, Israel, Japan 
and Liberia. 


VI. TEA and NEA Membership 


On November 10, 20,368 teachers were on the mail- 
ing list for THe TENNESSEE TEACHER. Even though 
there has been a decrease in the number of teaching 
positions in some rural counties because of a change in 
regulations governing pupil-teacher ratio in one teacher 
schools, it is believed that gains in other systems will 
be sufficient to show some increase over last year’s total 
membership of 20,923. 
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On May 31, 1951, Tennessee had 20,314 members in 
the National Education Association. Tennessee is the 
first Southern state and the fifth state in the nation to 
pass the 20,000 mark in NEA membership. 


VII. The Tennessee Teacher 


Expense of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $25,630.99, including advertising 
commissions. Income amounted to $18,415.57, of which 
$17,490.36 was advertising sales. The budgetary appro- 
priation covered $6,500 of the difference, leaving a net 
cost of $715.42. 


The magazine was mailed to 21,620 members and sub- 
scribers, to all retired teachers and members of the 
Tennessee School Boards Association. 


The editorial staff welcomes suggestions, contributions 
and photographs from members of the TEA. 


VIII. Field Service Activities 


Members of the Field Service Staff have covered the 
state in an effort to be of service to you. They have 
attended 71 teachers’ meetings, 52 local PTA meetings, 
15 district PTA meetings, 18 civic club meetings, 14 
supervisors’ meetings, 21 meetings of local association 
committees, 16 future teachers’ meetings, 17 workshops, 
4 guidance day programs, 14 meetings of the Tennessee 
School Board Members Association, and 24 other meet- 
ings of miscellaneous kinds. Members of the staff have 
spoken to 11 college education classes and have attended 
several regional and nation-wide conferences. 


IX.’ Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 


Section 2 of the Teachers’ Retirement Law creates the Ten- 
nessee Teachers’ Retirement System as a separate corporation. 
All cash and securities are held in trust by this corporation for 
the purpose for which received. The law is very definite as to 
the payments to be made into and from the trust. Members are 
to contribute 5 percent of their salaries up to $3600 a year by 
deduction from the salary as paid. The State is to pay each 
year an amount equal to a certain percentage of the total payroll 
of all members, which amount is accumulated for individual 
teachers so that upon retirement there will be a reserve from 
which their State annuities are paid. 

The contributions payable by the State are fixed by actuarial 
valuation and consist of a normal (matching) contribution and 
an accrued liability (prior service) contribution. The last valua- 
tion shows the State’s contribution to consist of a normal rate of 
4.38 percent of the total payroll and an accrued liability rate of 
4.33 percent, or a total contribution rate of 8.71 percent. In 
addition, the State makes an, appropriation for the administration 
of the system and a special appropriation for the Minimum Benefit 
Fund. 

The specified contribution payable by the State is computed to 
meet the State’s obligation under the conditions set by the 
law, namely: To match the annuities at age sixty or after thirty 
years of service upon service retirement; To provide the prior 
service annuities for teachers with prior service credit; To provide 
the amounts needed in addition to member's contributions at dis- 
ability retirement to produce the specified disability retirement 
allowance. 

The contributions set on the basis of the actuarial valuation 
do not represent estimates which can be raised or lowered by 
the Board of Trustees or the General Assembly, but are calculated 
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on the basis of an interest rate, mortality rate, and other rates 
which have to do with the experience of teachers. If the General 
Assembly fails to appropriate the: amounts required to meet the 
obligations of the system, it does not reduce the obligations of the 
State and does not relieve the State of the necessity of meeting 
its obligations. 

If the State does not make the full appropriation and if the 
Retirement System continues to pay the State annuities as if the 
full appropriations were being made, it would be drawing on 
some of the money contributed by the State on behalf of the 
younger members of the System to pay full benefits on account of 
retired members. The younger members have an equity in the 
State’s accrued liability contributions and its normal contributions 
to provide the State’s matching annuity. 

The following comparative figures show the growth of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System: 


Year ending ‘ 5 
3-50-1946 Year ending as of: 
Number of members, 
including members of 
Local Retirement Systems ............ 16,930 30,515 


Total compensation 
23,607,203 $ 66,235,059 (6-30-50) 


CRE Kb gehcsectisosvstaccabvetitecsovcua 
Members contributions niet 689,001.11 $ 2,181,722.32 (6-30-51) 
ae 334 1,546 (6-30-51) 


Number of members retired ... 
45,410.87 $ 944,730.48 (6-30-51) 


Amount of retirement 
benefits paid 
BALANCE SHEET as of JUNE 30, 1951 
1.0 Annuity Savings Fund 
(Members’ accumulated contributions) ..... $ 8,114,290.75 
2.0 Annuity Reserve Fund 


(6-30-50) 





(Amount contributed by retired members) 121,940.81 
3.0 State Annuity Accumulation Fund 
(State’s contributions) nie EO 7,450,430.12 
7.0 Cash iiesselideas $ 150,343.36 
8.0 Investments Wisse 15,536,318.32 
ne $ 15,686,661.68 $ 15,686,661.68 


Note: Investments are shown at cost after 
yearly amortization of premiums and 
discounts. 
Contributions required of State for year ending June 30, 1951: 
(as shown by actuarial valuation ) 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
Regular: 
Normal Contributions ......................0.0c00..cccc0000 $ 2,900,320 
Accrued Liability Contributions... 2,867,212 
Administrative Expense Fund ...........................0... 60,000 
Minimum Benefit Fund ......................... She 375,000 
TOM 2563 esvesecessresesl OO, OOe 


Note: The above figures do not include a deficiency 
of $1,169,062 in normal contributions for the 
year ending June 30, 1950. 

Note: The total amount appropriated for each year 1951-52 and 
1952-53 is $3,000,000. 

The increase in the annual contribution required of the State 
is due to an increase in the number of teachers, an increase in 
teachers’ salaries, and a deficiency in the State’s contribution for 
preceding years. 


X. Report on the Five-Point Program 


Following is a summary of the action taken by the 
1951 Legislature on each of the objectives in the five- 
point program: 

1. Sufficient state appropriations to maintain the present foun- 

dation school program, including funds for capital outlay, 

during the coming biennium, in the face of increased costs 
due to increased enrollment, improved training of teachers 
and accumulated needs of the state teachers’ retirement system. 

Legislative action: The Legislature made the second 
largest increase in school appropriations in the history 
of the state—approximately $8,000,000 for all school 
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purposes. About $5,000,000 of this amount is necessary 
to maintain the program as it operated last year. About 
$700,000 of new money was put into the retirement 
system. In addition to the $8,000,000, about $3,000,000 
was appropriated to take care of operating costs for the 
year 1950-51. All school systems were paid in full for 
this year. The $6,500,000 annual appropriation for 
capital outlay was continued for the biennium 1951-53, 
2. A long range program of salary revision which, under the 
state salary schedule, will provide a teacher with a Bachelor's 
degree a beginning salary of $2,000 and would advance over 
a period of fifteen (15) years to $3,000 with similar increases 
in the state salary schedule for certificated teachers of other 
levels of training and corresponding increases for teachers 
in non-equalizing counties and cities. Provided, further, that 
each of the next three general assemblies will be requested 
to make available not less than one-third of the increased* state 
funds required to put the ultimate program into effect. 
Provided, further, that the above program is exclusive of any 
funds which may be made available to the public schools of 
the state through Acts of Congress of the United States. 
Legislative action: To have followed this program, it 
would have been necessary to have raised the maximum 
to $2,500 for this year. It would have required about 
$3,000,000 to have reached this amount. About $1,000,- 
000 was put into the new salary schedule which made 
possible the following increases for 1951-52: Teachers 
with less than a degree who had been paid increments 
for six years of experience are now paid for eight years 
of experience, or an increase of $54 a year; teachers 
with a degree who had been paid increments for eight 
years of experience are now paid for eleven years of 
experience, or an increase of $81 a year; and teachers 
with a Master’s degree who had been paid increments 
for ten years of experience are now paid for fourteen 
years of experience, or an increase of $108 a year. 


3. Improvement of certification standards as rapidly as the 
supply of trained teachers will permit. 


Legislative action: The bill which was presented to 
the Legislature was passed without change, which 
means that the State Board of Education is now respon- 
sible for setting up standards and requirements for cer- 
tification and teacher training, with the provision that 
after September 1, 1953, no permanent certificates may 
be issued with less than four years of college training. 
The law is not retroactive, does not affect any certificate 
now in effect, and provides that any teacher who started 
training prior to January 1, 1951, and who finishes by 
September 1, 1953, may be certificated under the law 
which existed at the time training was started. The 
law also provides for the State Board of Education to 
set up an Advisory Council on Teacher Education and 
Certification. This Commission has been appointed and 
has been at work. Members are: Frank E. Bass, TEA, 
Nashville; William M. Beasley, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City; N. C. Beasley, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro; H. A. Bowen, Tennessee 
A&I State College, Nashville; George W. Brooks, Ten- 
nessee Negro Education Association, Clarksville; Leslie 
Collinson, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville; R. N. 
Chenault, Warner School, Nashville; A. B. Cooper, State 
Department of Education, Nashville (Secretary); 
Charles I. Diehl, Southwestern University, Memphis; 
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T. J. Farr, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; 
Mary R. Field, elementary schools, Centerville; G. E. 
Freeman, State Department of Education, Nashville; 
Edwin R. Hunter, Maryville College, Maryville; Louise 
Oakley, supervisor of city schools, Union City; Felix C. 
Robb, George Peabody College, Nashville; Mrs. E. B. 
Roberts, Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Palmer; Ross N. Robinson, Kingsport city schools, Kings- 
port; R. M. Robison, Memphis State College, Memphis; 
R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville; F. H. Trotter, Tennessee School Board Members 
Association, Chattanooga; Dorothy Walker, Hamilton 
County schools, Chattanooga; Dale Wantling, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville; Margaret Williams, Memphis 
city schools, Memphis. 
4. Teacher tenure legislation which will provide for: (a) 
tenure protection to all certified teachers who have served 
a probationary period sufficiently long to determine their 
qualifications to continue in service; ( b) Provision for dis- 
missal of teachers for incompetence, inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, unprofessional conduct, insubordination or abolition ot 
position; (c) Fair trial for teachers who have been dismissed; 
(d) Protection of local tenure laws. 


Legislative action: The teacher tenure bill was enacted 
into law without amendments. 
5. Adequate state support for higher education. 


Legislative action: All institutions of higher learning 
were given a five percent incréase for operation for the 
1951-53 biennium. A&I State College was given a larger 
increase in order that it might attain university status. 

Other legislation: There were a number of school bills 
passed by the Legislature which were not included in 
the five-point program. Perhaps the one of most interest 
is that legislation which provides that the State Board 
of Education shall prescribe the curriculum and approve 
courses of study adopted by local school systems. To 
implement this law, the State Board has projected a 
plan of action for securing state-wide participation in 
developing an over-all statement of policy and pro- 
cedure to guide local school systems in curriculum im- 
provement. The plan of action involves these steps: 

1. A Tentative State Program for Curriculum Improvement, 
with a summary report dealing with the seven instructional 
areas of the state program of education, will be sent to local 
systems. 

2. Each local system is urged to consider these materials fully 
in its in-service program during the current school year. 

3. Each local system is to report to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation its suggestions for change or modification of the Tenta- 
tive Program by March 1, 1952. 

4. All suggestions will be considered by the State Department 
and presented to the State Board in May, 1952, as a State 
Program of Curriculum Improvement. 

5. The State Program for Curriculum Improvement, as ap- 
proved by the State Board, will constitute a framwork within 
which local groups can improve and develop their courses of 
study. 
=~ systems and leaders have a particular responsibility in 

the implementation of this legislation. 


XI. The Legislative Program 


The following Legislative Committee was appointed 
by President Milton Hamilton: 
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J. Guy Buckner (chairman), Superintendent, Lenoir 
City Schools; J. E. Arnold, University of Tennessee; 
Thomas W. Bruce, Superintendent, Watertown City 
Schools; Susie Cardwell, Supervisor, Wilson County 
Schools; R. N. Chenault, Principal, Warner School, 
Nashville; Mildred Doyle, Superintendent, Knox County 
Schools; V. F. Goddard, Superintendent, Alcoa City 
Schools; Milton Hamilton, Superintendent, Obion 
County Schools; Mrs. Wyly C. Lockhart, Supervisor, 
Benton County Schools; Ruth Patton, Teacher, Frank- 
lin; Mrs. E. B. Roberts, President, Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Palmer; G. H. Smith, Super- 
intendent, Campbell County Schools; J. M. Smith, Presi- 
dent, Memphis State College; F. H. Trotter, President, 
Tennessee School Board Members Association, Chatta- 
nooga; Rex Turman, Principal, Savannah; Edna Tritt, 
Teacher, Shawanee; Mrs. J. H. Wallace, Teacher, Mt. 
Pleasant; Kathleen Watson, Teacher, Etowah; Margaret 
Winter, Teacher, Jackson. 


This committee met on October 22 and recommended 
the following program: 


1. Sufficient state appropriations to maintain the present foun- 
dation school program, including funds for capital outlay, 
during the 1953-55 biennium, in the face of larger enrollments, 
improved training of teachers, and increased costs of instruc- 
tional materials, supplies, and maintenance and operation of 
school plants. 

2. Sufficient funds: 

(a) To pay all teachers, supervisors, principals and super- 
intendents on a ten-months’ basis at the same monthly rate 
as that allowed by the state salary schedule, provided that 
all who are now paid for ten months or more be increased by 
an annual amount equivalent to one month’s pay on the state 
salary schedule; and 

(b) To provide a further adjustment in the state salary sched- 
ule by which a maximum of $2,750 will be allowed for teachers 
with a degree and fifteen years of experience, with proportionate 
increases for certificated teachers of other levels of training and 
experience and corresponding increases for teachers in non- 
equalizing counties and cities. 

3. Appropriation for teacher retirement set up in the general 
education program, sufficient to meet sound actuarial require- 
ments for prior service, normal contributions and administra- 
tion as provided in the Teacher Retirement Law. 

4. Adequate support for higher education. 

The Administrative Council met on October 29 and 
approved this program with one change. The $2,750 
maximum salary was raised to $3,000. 


XII. Federal Aid to Education 


Mr. Graham Barden, Chairman of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, introduced a bill in the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress which, if passed, 
would bring about $12,000,000 a year to Tennessee 
schools. This bill is free of Federal control and provides 
that none of the funds shall be used for parochial or 
private schools. Mr. Barden hopes to have hearings on 
the bill early in the second session. 

Mr. Bailey of West Virginia has introduced a school 
construction bill which is perhaps the best bill on this 
subject that has been pie oi Hearings on this bill 
will probably be held also. . 


Continued on next page 
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Office Secretary 


XIII. Budget for Year Ending June 30, 1953 


































Stenographers plismidascvtspdeee tee 7,200 
The Administrative Council recommends the adoption Operating Expenses 
of the following budget for the fiscal year July 1, 1952- Building Expense, Net ................ 2,600 2,600 
June 30, 1953. Telephone and Telegraph ............ 600 600 
Office Equipment Depreciation 500 500 
Budget for Proposed Budget Travel—Office Staff 0.0.0.0... 4,000 4,000 
Year Ending for Year Ending Annual Convention ................... .. 6,000 6,000 
June 30, 1952 June 30, 1953 Office Supplies and Postage ........_ 1,700 1,700 
Estimated Income President and Administrative 
Membership Dues ......................0000: $75,500 $76,980 pe ea nee eae 2,000 2,000 
Contributions from NEA ................ 2,000 1,500 Bond—Executive Secretary ............ 50 50 
Contributions from Rural Assotiation Dues anil 
Editorial Service 0.0.0.0... 1,500 1,000 | Ee Fae, ee 350 350 
Representative Assembly ............ 800 300 
$79,000 $79,480 THE TENNESSEE TEACHER ............ 6,500 6,500 
Estimated Expenditures Public Relations a 10,000 
Salaries Federal Old Age Benefits Tax..... 100 100 4 
Secretary-Treasurer seseseeee $9,500 $ 9,500 NEA Delegates 7 SIE ed Sa 1,800 1,800 
Assistant Secretary nib ' 6800 7,200 Seale’ Retivement ...2...62..0506.2ss8. 1,700 1,700 
Director of Research .................... 5,000 5,000 ci 266.006. ok 500 500 4 
Publications Assistant .................... 4,200 4,500 
Field Service Assistant siren. 4,200 4,500 $79,000 $79,480 








Following is the 


STATE SALARY SCHEDULE 


for certified teachers and principals in the public schools, grades one through 
twelve, adopted by the State Board of Education for the school year 1951-52: 


Years of 
less Experience 14 
Training®*® than or 
one 1 2 3 4 5 6 y 4 8 9 10 1l 12 13 more 
A teacher who has completed at least oneyear year years years years years years years years years years years years years years 


year of graduate study® and holds an 
earned Master’s Degree®® ....................-. 250 253 256 259 262 267 270 273 276 279 282 285 288 291 204 





A Teacher who has completed a standard 
4-year high school course and holds a 
Bachelor’s Degree from an approved 
ithe - mentpettv at ania 223 


bo 
bo 
o>) 
bo 
to 
© 
to 
oo 
bo 
bo 
w 
ut 


240 243 246 249 252 255 258 ; 





A teacher who has completed a standard 

4-year high school course and has in 

addition not less than 135 quarter hours 

credit in an approved college® ..... ..... 182 185 188 191 194 197 200 203 206 


A teacher who has completed a standard 
4-year high school course and has in 

addition not less than 90 quarter hours 
credit in an approved college® .............163 166 169 17: 
















178 181 184 187 


bo 
_ 
~l 
U1 





A teacher who has completed a standard 

4-year high school course and has in 

addition at least 45 quarter hour credits 

in an approved college® ...............00.0000:. 136 188 140 142 144 146 


A teacher who has completed less than 
45 quarter hour credits in an approved 
paige: HEX. oR» arta A een apa 131 183 185 1 









7 139 141 


Ww 











*In an institution approved for the training of teachers by the Tennessee State Board of Education. 
**The Master’s Degree rating shall be given only to those teachers who earned the graduate degree in a college or university approved for 
granting graduate degrees by recognized accrediting agencies and who, by the nature of the courses pursued in the graduate training, indicated that 
public school teaching was the primary aim as a career; otherwise, the rating will be based upon a Bachelor’s degree. 

***A teacher who established and is paid under the State salary schedule for 1950-51 a salary rating higher than that paid for a Master's 
degree, such teacher, if he or she teaches in 1951-52, shall be rated under the State salary schedule of 1950-51. 

Salary Schedule for Permit Teachers: The salary schedule for persons serving as teachers but who do not hold a teacher’s certificate shall be 
Eleven ($11.00) Dollars less per month, for each category of training and experience, than the salary schedule for certified teachers. 

; Note: Teachers who hold certificates but who have to secure permits for special subjects or different grade levels will not suffer a reduction in 

salary. 
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Welcome—Suporintendents and Board Membars 


For School Bus Bodies, remember WAYNE, first in 1951 as in all past years—in Tennessee and every- 
where, more school children ride in WAYNES than in any other body. 
Safety for the children is an all important factor in the selection and choice of a School Bus Body. 
WAYNE assures maximum safety with its exclusive construction. 


WAYNE design, proven engineering skill, the best materials, plus precision manufacturing—insure that WAYNES 
will not tear apart in case of collision; nor collapse in case of an overturn. The safety and durability of WAYNE 
Bus Bodies has been proven through millions of miles of actual service. 


A. Fassnacht & Sons 


Chattanooga Lafollette Nashville 
111 West 13th Street hry a a08 i 0 arte. 5 
R evada Avenue ‘ou ve., S. 
Phone: 5-2578 Phone: 693 Phone: 5-1271 


Distributors for 


Wayne Works 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 





"Transportation Equipment Since 1868" — World's Largest Manufacturer of Bus Bodies 
























THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TENNESSEE 


ited a Anne 


C. E. BREHM, PRESIDENT 


FOUR QUARTER SYSTEM 


For further information, write: 


Office of the Dean of Admissions 
The University of Tennessee 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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NASHVILLE 


Tennessee Public School Officers Association 


Joint Meeting with the Tennessee School Boards Association 


JANUARY 10-11, 195e 


HEADQUARTERS: ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


Thursday, January 10 

Presiding, Presment D. E. Ray 

2:00 “Surveying Probable Future Educational Needs,” J. A. 
Barksdale, Commissioner of Education 

2:30 Panel Discussion: State Department of Education 


Annual Banquet, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Toastmaster: JoHN L. MEapows 
6:30 Dinner 
Music: Ruth Richmond Ray, contralto, and Peggy Jean 
Williams, pianist 
Let My Song Fill Your Heart, Charles 
Go "Way from My Window, Folk Song 
My Romance, Rodgers 
Address: ,William R. Webb, Headmaster of Webb School 
for Bos 


Friday, January 11 

Presiding: Presipent D. E. Ray 

Theme: Planning an Improved Educational Program for Ten- 

nessee 

9:00 “Functional School Buildings and Selecting Equipment for 

Same,” Dr. W. D. McClurkin, Peabody College 
Panel Discussion: Dudley Human, leader; V. G. Hawkins, 

George Barnes, Wilson New 


9:45 “Organized Propaganda Against Public Schools and How 
to Deal With It,” Dr. Henry Hill, Peabody College 
Panel Discussion: L. G. Derthick, leader; Lowell Crane, 
J. F. Brittain, J. E. Moss 
10:30 “School Census: Techniques for Organizing and Carrying 
Out the Campaign and Making Predictions for School 
Planning,” W. A. Bass, Nashville City Schools 
Panel Discussion: Ernest Ball, leader; Carl Chaney, Mil- 
dred Doyle, G. D. Stephenson 
11:15 “Evaluation of the Public School Program and a Planned 
Program for Improvement as a Follow-Up of Evalua- 
tion,” E. C. Stimbert, Memphis City Schools 
Panel Discussion: Quill Cope, leader; Howard Kirksey, 
Gretchen Hyder, Bascom Story 
12:00—1:30 Lunch 
2:00 Discussion of the Proposed Legislative Program of the 
Tennessee Education Association: The Administrative 
Council 
3:00 Business Session 
Report of Committees: Audit, Necrology, Resolutions and 
Nominations 





Officers of the T.P.S.O.A. 


President: D. E. Ray, Jackson 
Vice President: Dudley Human, Wartburg 
Secretary-Treasurer: John L. Meadows, Cookeville 


istrators meeting. 


propaganda 


schools. 








D. E. RAY, left, is president of the 
Tennessee Public School 
Association and Superintendent of 
the Jackson City Schools. He will 
preside at the annual school admin- 


HENRY H. HILL, right, president 
of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, will speak Friday morn- 
ing on how to deal with organized 
against 


Executive Committee 


State at Large: C. B. Ijams, Jackson 

East Tennessee: R. A. Harper, Maryville 

Middle Tennessee: Bealer Smotherman, Murfreesboro 
West Tennessee: Joe Morgan, Paris 


Officers 


the public 
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Winter Quarter — Jan. 2-March 18 
Spring Quarter —March 20-June 7 
Summer Quarter—June 10-Aug. 23 





EAST TENNESSEE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Offers You 


Maximum educational opportunity at a minimum cost 


through TEACHER TRAINING, Business 


Education, 


Health and Physical Education, the Sciences, Pre-Engi- 
neering, Pre-Law, Pre-Theolo oy: Pre-Medicine, and a 


graduate division offering a 
Education. 


Plus 


aster of Arts degree in 





@ Friendly Faculty and Student Body 
@ Beautiful Scenic Location 


e Ideal Climate 


Interested? 
Then Write: 
THE REGISTRAR 


EAST TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE 


Johnson City, Tennessee 











Ready January 1952 


- Announcing a new arithmetic series for grades 3-8 


Growth in Arithmetic 


by JOHN R. CLARK, CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE, HAROLD E. MOSER, and ROLLAND R. SMITH 


New in content—in method—in format. 
Arithmetic that makes sense, insuring: 


==> Growth in power to reason independently 

=> Growth in power to discover and formulate meanings 
m=) Growth in power to compute accurately and rapidly 
=> Growth in ability to solve problems 


Back of the number competence achieved by pupils who use 
Growth in Arithmetic will be growth in understanding of the 


World 
Book 
Company 


number system, of basic concepts and processes. 
441 West Peachtree Street N.E., Atlanta 3 
T. R. Ray, Manager 


Cecil R. James, Representative 
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We Do Hereby Resolve 


HE West Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting in Memphis, 
resolved by unanimous vote to 

1. Congratulate W. L. Maybry, the 
officers and executive committee, and visit- 
ing speakers, on the excellence of the 
program. 

2. Thank Superintendent George Barnes 
and the County Schools and Superin- 
tendent Ernest Ball and the City Schools 
for their aid in arranging the setting of 
the program. 

3. Thank TEA Secretary Frank Bass 
and his staff for furthering the TEA pro- 
gram. 

4. Endorse the program of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of TEA. ~ 

5. Thank Commissioner J. A. Barksdale 
and his staff for promoting educational re- 
search and curriculum study. 

6. Thank the exhibitors and Miss Mar- 
garet Williams for the educational ex- 
hibits. 

7. Encourage the teaching of first aid 
in the schools as part of the Civil De- 
fense Program and prepare to take such 
other training as is deemed necessary. 

8. View difficulties schools are facing 
as a challenge to use extra energies in 
making wise use of present facilities. 

The Resolutions Committee was com- 
posed of R. K. Castellaw, chairman; R. E. 
Black, Mary C. Dunn, E. C. Stimbert and 
Elizabeth W. Daggon. 


EETING in Nashville, the Middle 
Tennessee Education Association 
resolved to 

1, Recommend immediate passage of 
provisions for Federal aid to public schools, 
reaffirming the conviction that Federal aid 
must not bring Federal control. 

2. Recommend Federal aid to school 
units for construction of new buildings 
and for adequate equipment for them. 

3. Urge allotment of necessary critical 
materials to be used in construction of 
school buildings if such allotment would 
not seriously affect our national security 
and the war effort. 

4. Recommend that each teacher feel 
more keenly her responsibility to teach 
Americanism in the public schools. 

5. Thank John B. Sullivan, N. C. 
Beasley and the Executive Committee for 
the well-planned program. 

6. Thank the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers for their continued 
support and assistance. 

7. Thank Commissioner Barksdale, 
Governor Browning and the Legislature 
for increased educational appropriations. 

8. Commend TEA Secretary Frank 
Bass for his legislative achievements and 
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pledge to him and the TEA the support of 
the association. 

9. Extend appreciation to the American 
Legion and other civic organizations for 
their liberal support of public education 
and their stand against the radical “isms” 
which threaten youth today. 

10. Thank the press and radio for cov- 
erage of the convention and for publicity 
given to legislative programs of the teach- 
ers associations. 

Members of the Resolutions Committee 
were C. F. Fisher, chairman; Everett 
Derryberry and Joe Frank Wilkes. 


N Knoxville, the East Tennessee Educa- 
| tion Association resolved to 

1. Express appreciation to Governor 
Browning for his support of public edu- 
cation; to Commissioner Barksdale and 
his staff for their leadership; to Elvin 
Bryant, S. P. Hyder, Mack Davis, John 
Humphreys and the Executive Committee 
for their time, thought and efforts in plan- 
ning the convention; to local committees 
for their help; to departmental officers for 
their outstanding programs; to President 
Brehm and the University staff for making 
facilities of the University available; to 
Mayor Elmore and other Knoxville officials 
for their cooperation; to Scout Executive 
Charles E. Hudson and the Boy Scouts for 
their assistance; to the press and radio for 


publicity; and to the Tennessee Education 
Association, President Milton Hamilton, the 
Administrative Council, Secretary Frank 
Bass, Assistant Secretary John Richardson, 
and the Legislative Committee for their 
work on the Legislative Program. 

2. Re-dedicate themselves to the teach- 
ing of Americanism and to the application 
of the principles of democracy in the 
schools. 

3. Welcome all constructive and honest 
criticisms of the schools, but condemn 
unfounded, biased and irresponsible at- 
tacks. 

4. Continue to work with the Tennessee 
Education Association toward improving 
school standards by securing appropriate 
state and local adjustments in salaries and 
other operating costs to meet increased 
expenses. 

Members of the Resolutions Committee 
were Thomas O. Dye, Chairman; E. W. 
Farr, Marie Hale, J. W. Rector and R. N. 


Finchum. 


ASCD IN BOSTON 


The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development will 
hold its annual meeting in Boston, 
February 9-14, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Statler. 

Reservations may be made 
through the ASCD office at the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6. 





New Sectional Presidents 





S. P.Hyder, principal of the Elizabethto 





4 : yt 


High School, is president of the 


ea 


East Tennessee Education Association. He is shown at the left. Newly 
elected president of the Middle Tennessee Education Association is Mrs. 
Carl J. Chaney, tescher of English at the Lebanon High School. She is 
shown at the right. Miss Charlie Irene McGehee, WTEA president, will 


be pictured in a later issue. 
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PAY RAISES 


Continued from page 13 


Committees for the purpose of 
beating inflation. You may be asked 
to be a member of the committee, 
but, whether you are a member or 
not, you can render invaluable serv- 
ice to them. Your government is 
well aware of the excellent volunteer 
job done by teachers and students 
in bond sales, Red Cross, blood- 
bank, and the thousand and one 
things you are called to do. For that 
reason, one division of the OPS Vol- 
unteer Committee is the School 
Activities Committee. This group 
will ask teachers to work with them 
in the schools, for school people 
learned long ago that the best way 
to get information into the home is 
to tell the student. You can arrange 
for inflation and price stabilization 
to be studied objectively in class. 
You can hold panel discussions with 
student speakers, and show anti- 
inflation films. Art classes can pre- 
pare anti-inflation posters and hold 
poster contests; journalism classes 
can prepare articles for school 
papers; home economics classes can 
study family budgeting and prices; 
and you and your fellow teachers 
can think of many other ways to 
educate your students and patrons 
on the dangers of inflation and the 
effectiveness of price stabilization. 

All materials you need, including 
film, booklets, study and background 
material, can be furnished through 
these committees. If you do not have 
an OPS Volunteer Committee in 
your town or city, your nearest dis- 
trict information officer will be glad 
to furnish these materials to you and 
work with you in every way. Mr. 
J. R. Williamson, Jr. is the district 
information officer at the Office of 
Price Stabilization, Marx & Bens- 
dorf Building, Memphis, Tennessee, 
and Mr. Marshall Morgan is district 
information officer, Office of Price 
Stabilization, 814 Church Street, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

The rules for beating inflation are 
very simple, and following them is 
a definite and valuable contribution 
to your country’s defense effort. 

First, there’s the Buying Rule. Buy 
only what you need. Avoid hoard- 
ing and scare-buying. Be sure you 
buy only legitimate merchandise. 
Do not deal in black markets. Pay 
only ceiling prices. 
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Second, is the Saving Rule. Save 
all you can, everywhere you can. 
Save for your future, and for your 
country’s future. 

Third, the Working Rule. Encour- 
age workers to turn out more goods. 
Work for price stabilization and 
make it work for you. Work to help 
others understand the overall pur- 
pose of price stabilization. 

Let us not forget that the defeat 


of inflation by the successful ad- 
ministration of a price stabilization 
program is as important to our 
defense effort as your bond buying 
and your periodic trips to the blood 
bank. 

There is no immunity from in- 
flation. It harms everyone and every- 
one must join the battle for Amer- 
ican security. The teacher's stake in 
stabilization is great. It’s your fight. 








New Horizons in Teaching 


“ we hope you find interesting and useful 


Suggestions 





"Best Brownies in America” 


Brownies are always popular. ‘These espe- 
cially because they are the particular type of 
great big “juicy” Brownie—extra choco 
latey and thick. And they can be served for 
a refreshment or a dessert all by themselves, 


Anything that tastes so good might be just 
the thing for your PTA for a money-raiser. 


You might even enjoy giving these 
Brownies a whirl to treat 
yourself, your family or friends, 
They are not hard to make 

and don’t take a lot of time or 
fussing over. 


Z 
The smooth, enjoyable chewing of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is such a natural 
pleasure no wonder this little, inexpensive treat is so 
popular. The refreshing flavor gives you a little 


lift. And, chewing helps keep teeth bright. 





Easy to make these 
“Best Brownies” 


¥) c. butter, creamed 
fle.sugar 2 eggs, slightly beaten 
1 tsp. vanilla % c. sifted flour 
% c. nut meats 
2 sq. bitter chocolate, melted 


Add sugar to the creamed butter. 
Mix in eggs. Add the vanilla. 
Stir in the flour. 
Add chocolate and 
nuts. Use 8” pan 
lined with wax 
paper. Bake 25 
min. 325° F. pre- 
-heated. TIP—Don’t 
over bake. These are 
the new “Under- 
done” Brownies. 

































LEARNING TO READ 
Continued from page 9 


other groups and the worst pupils 
don’t matter.” 

A good primary teacher decides 
that “it is the right of every normal 
child to learn to read successfully. 
It is the teacher’s job to find the 
child’s level of maturity and to work 
from what he knows to what he 
doesn’t know.” 

One of our teachers did it this 
way. To stimulate the slowlearners, 
she selected a pre-primer with in- 
teresting pictures for group reading 
and began building a sight vocab- 
ulary from the book, managing to 
keep a spirit of fun in the process. 


Work with Words 


Each day from four to ten words 
were introduced on the board in- 
dividually. The teacher carefully 
tied the word to something with 
which the children were familiar 
and which they could talk about. 
Each child was given a chance to 
contribute a sentence which was 
written on the board. At the end of 


the period, all of the new words 
had been put on the board. The 
teacher had the children say them 
silently and then aloud. 

Then each new word was written 
on a flash card, and they played a 
game with the cards. The teacher 
guided the game carefully to see 
that the children who needed most 
practice got it. Following the game, 
actual reading took place. The 
teacher told the children they would 
find the new words in the story on 
the board, the words they had been 
working with. The reading was fun 
because the children knew the 
words and had a feeling of achieve- 
ment. Soon they were begging for 
turns to read, for they had dis- 
covered something they could read, 
and read well. 

After the reading period, which 
was usually highlighted by telling 
personal experiences related to the 
story, the children received seat 
assignments containing the new 
words they had learned that day as 
well as review words. Next day 
the completed seat assignment was 
discussed and checked. As soon as 








promptly. 


810 Broadway 





GIVE A CHILD A BOOK 


.... and he's off to new lands . . . . new adventures . . . . hours of 


quietude and diversion. But choose the books you give a child with 
care! Here is a list of wholesome suggestions. 


America's ETHAN ALLEN by Holbrook and Ward 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Clara Judson 

America's ROBERT E. LEE by Commager and Ward 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by Ingri & Edgar Parin d'Aulaire 
POCAHONTAS, by Ingri & Edgar Parin d'Aulaire 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Ingri & Edgar Parin d'Aulaire 2.75 


1952 Book Catalog sent upon request. Mail and ‘phone orders filled 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


"Books of all Publishers" 


2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 


Tel. 42-1621 











the pre-primer sight vocabulary 
was taught, the reading program 
was started. These activities did 
not replace the group reading, but 
complemented it. 

From the room library, which 
contained easy reading material, 
each child selected the book which 
most appealed to him.. Upon com- 
pleting the book, he gave a report 
to the teacher by reading part of it, 
or answering questions asked by the 
teacher. 


The Story Hour 


This individualized reading pro- 
gram provided opportunity for 
reading along lines of individual 
interests, and was within the ability 
of the individual child. In a few 
weeks this group had successfully 
progressed from pre-primer to pri- 
mer and to second readers. Through 
their reading, the children built a 
vocabulary which aided them in 
all of their language work. They 
also gained a gradual knowledge 
of sentence structure and gram- 
matical forms. A good exercise in 
sentence structure, we discovered, 
is to let the teacher speak a sen- 

| tence leaving out a word each time 
and let the children take turns 
supplying the right word. A good 
device for stimulating timid chil- 
dren to speak complete sentences 
is a series of pictures that follow a 
sequence. This is also one of the 
best ways to begin the art of story 
telling. 

Perhaps the happiest part of the 
language arts program for many 
children is the literature period. We 
call it the Story Hour. Besides the 
enjoyment derived, the children get 
a clearer idea of their enviroment, 
for there are many factual stories to 
choose from. Poetry, too, is enjoyed 
daily and it is well to have several 
anthologies on the desk to be used 
any time a poem fits into the pro- 
gram. 

We need to make childhood a 
period filled with worthwhile ex- 
periences to prepare children for 
the next step in their development 
and to produce well integrated per- 
sonalities. It is the right of every 
| mentally, emotionally and physically 
| healthy child to learn to read, and 
| this can be accomplished happily 


| and successfully. 
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FOR ALL YOUTH 
Continued from page 12 


Janned for inclusion of living faced 
by all people rather than restricted to 
college-entrance requirements or 
other specialized needs of relatively 
few people. 

4. Emphasis is upon direct experi- 
ence. In this program the common 
personal, political, social and eco- 
nomic problems of individuals, along 
with those of the local community, 
state, region and nation are made 
the basis of special concern and 
study. The emphasis is upon direct 
pupil-teacher planning, sharing and 
participation in real-life experiences 
while seeking solutions to individ- 
ual, social and civic problems. Such 
an approach requires the abandon- 
ment of the concept of “extra-curric- 
ular activities” and makes excur- 
sions, travel, community surveys, 
school work programs, study and 
hobby clubs, and any other form of 
direct experience for pupils, integral 
parts of the educational program. 

5. Planning, organization, opera- 
tion and administration are dem- 
ocratic... Administrators in schools 
which stress education for every 
youth will organize and administer 
through the active participation of 
pupils, parents and teachers as well 
as of organized civic, lay, industrial 
and business groups. 

6. Records and data are used con- 
structively. These schools will in- 
clude services which will assist all 
teachers in accumulating and using 
information for planning how each 
pupil may learn under the conditions 
necessary because of his peculiar 
traits and feasible objectives. Such 
information will include test results, 
grades, progress, evaluation, physi- 
cal and health data, and individual 
record forms for use principally in 
(a) counseling with pupils and par- 
ents, (b) improving instruction, (c) 
developing all desirable latent 
qualities of pupils, (d) placement 
purposes in advanced training 
courses or securing a position, (e) 
individual self-appraisal. Such data 
and records should be used con- 
structively rather than as instru- 
ments for eliminating certain pupils 
from the school and advancing 
others to higher grades or schools. 
They are also basic material for 
continuing curriculum evaluation. 
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7. Evaluation is for desirable 
changes in ‘pupil behavior. This 
program is evaluated in terms of 
each pupil’s educational progress 
evidenced by skills, habits, attitudes, 
understandings and appreciations. 
Through these he works out his 
participation in individual, family, 
work, community and civic activities 
rather than in terms of ability to 
master abstract concepts in logically 
organized subject matter courses. 
When the pupil leaves school he not 
only has a realistic picture of his 
abilities and attainments, but also 





has a readiness to solve the adjust- 
ment problems of post-school life on 
the basis of an objective evaluation 
of himself and his environment. 

The holding power of the schools 
is one of the best yardsticks to meas- 
ure how vital the school program 
seems to be to boys and girls. If 
this statement is true, then we have 
a challenge in Tennessee that can- 
not be ignored. If our youth are 
not to become the job misfits, the 
delinquents and public charges of 
tomorrow, their needs must be met 
today. 
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More than enough books, if piled flat, to 

penetrate outer space ... far beyond the 

250-mile range of the farthest rocket 
flight recorded. 


More than enough, if laid end to end, to 
reach from Labrador to Catalina. 


Yes, that’s how many ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS have been sold since 
date of publication. 


BUT it’s in another dimension—the develop- 
ment of reading skills—that the ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS show the most far-reaching 
results ... 
comprehension, and reading mastery. These 
are attainments pupils can carry with them 
in their everyday activity. These are the 
skills that make the ALICE AND JERRY 
BOOKS the Nation's Basic Readers for 
Grades 1 through 6. 


vocabulary enrichment, word 


© Integrated Textfilms 


ow, Petenron and 


If you have not already done so, write 
for full information on the ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS and the following teach- 
ing equipment: 


e Workbooks 

e Vocabulary Workbooks 

e Reading Readiness Picture Cards 

@ Big Pictures 

e@ Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards 
e Word Cards 

e Sight Vocabulary Word Cards 
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N the mad rush of school activi- 

ties for which there are never 
enough hours in the day, perhaps 
we are not aware that our school 
program does not provide a period 
of meditation. To some students, 
such a period can prove a gratifying 
experience and it may exert much 
influence on the molding of charac- 
ter. 

I was convinced that such a 
period must be worth initiating into 
the daily program of the school 
when a group of students requested 
that I permit them to conduct, 
under the sponsorship of teachers, 
a devotional program each morn- 
ing before the actual school day 
began. Attendance and _participa- 
tion were to be wholly voluntary. 
Surely worthwhile motives prompted 
such an unusual request! 


AT ISAAC LITTON HIGH SCHOOL 


A Voluntary Devotional Period 


MARSHALL FOSTER 
Principal, Isaac Litton High School 


It is true the Bible is read each 
day at the home room assembly, 
but such a reading evidently did 
not suffice for the type of program 
these more serious minded students 
seemed to be eager to institute. If 
these students felt an inclination to 
take their God with them to school, 
certainly there could be no better 
way to intensify citizenship training 
than by encouraging interest in 
development of Christian character 
—a responsibility not to be regarded 
as only a Sunday affair. 

Consequently, two teachers were 
appointed to direct the program, 
Mrs. Marjorie Rainey and Miss 
Annie Ruth Stroud, and the students 
were told that they might arrange 
for the daily devotional they desired. 
Together, they worked out a plan 
whereby they conduct, each morn- 
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R.C.A. VICTOR 


Educational and Classical 


For School Use 


Come in to see us or write for 


STREET 


168—8th Ave., N., Nashville 


Nashville 


Philadelphia 
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Chicago 


Nashville 
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6-5138 Philadelphia 
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ing from 8:00 to 8:15, a devotional 
service which any student or teacher 
may attend. 

One teacher assumes the responsi- 
bility of lending his presence and 
moral support for one week. He, 
with the aid of two student assist- 
ants, selects students to participate 
or tries to stimulate interest in 
participation until many students 
have the opportunity to contribute 
to leading the devotional services. 
It is hoped that each teacher during 
the year will serve as a sponsor for 
at least one week. 

To broaden the scope of the 
program and provide more _inter- 
esting and challenging material for 
thought, the committee may invite 
guest speakers once or twice a week, 
Along with the reading of the 
scripture and appropriate poems, a 
prayer and the singing of hymns, 
special musical numbers may be 
presented by the students or visitors. 

After all, the purpose of educa- 
tion is three-fold—physical, mental 
and spiritual growth. Each realm 
is due proper and sufficient recog- 
nition in the program of the school. 


to Remember 


Tennessee Education Association, 


aires iet: ser hes Tieng April 3-4, 1952 


National Science Teachers Association, 


Dec. 27-29 


Annual Southeastern Regional Conference of 
Classroom Teachers, 


Old Point Comfort, 
atinten:. iis aades December 27-29 


College Men’s Physical Education Association, 


Fat December 28, 29 


Representative Assembly, Tennessee Education 
Association, Nashville .... 
Tennessee Public School Officers Association, 


= of ae By np January 11, 12 


pena Piet ee ee, 2 January 10, 11 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Boston 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 


‘ae sinks whee ati vantA Feb. 16-20 


American Association of School Administrators, 
Wishinoalc...id...2ae. ke Feb. 23-27 
Southern Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Atlanta .................... 
Southeast District Conference of NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Association for Childhood Education International, 


February 27-29 


April 19-21 


April 14-18 


National Education Association, 
Re ee ee on We June 30-July 5 
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Safety is the Subject 


MRS. MARY ALICE KELTON 


HEN the two eighth grades 
at Crichlow School in Mur- 
freesboro studied safety, they di- 


-vided the subject into four sections: 


safety on the street, on the play- 


. ground, in the home and at school. 


Since so many of the boys and 
girls ride bicycles to school, they 
were particularly interested in mak- 
ing a set of rules for bicycle riders. 








GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE 


You will need a College 


Education 


L. M. U. offers accredited 
courses leading to the A.B. and 
B.S. Degrees with majors in 
many subjects. Pre-professional 
courses offered. Expenses reason- 


able. 


ADDRESS: 


Administrative Secretary 
Lincoln Memorial University 


Harrogate, Tennessee 
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These rules included: Do not weave 
in and out of traffic. Do not wobble. 
Do not carry a rider on your bike. 
Do not ride at night without reflec- 
tors. Ride single file. Observe all 
regulations required of automobiles. 


On the Playground 


The class listed five rules to be 
observed on the playground to in- 
sure their safety. Keep the play- 
ground clean, know the rules of the 
game, follow the rules, keep out of 
the way of the other fellow, and 
play skillfully. 

They stressed the dangers con- 
nected with running and pushing in 
hallways and corridors. Good man- 
ners—keeping in single file and 
walking to the right—should be ob- 
served in school, they decided. 
Politeness in waiting your turn at the 
lunch counter and water fountains 
would result in greater safety. 


In the Home 


Accidents in the home were found 
by the students to be the most 
numerous kind of accidents in Amer- 
ica. They found that the most 
dangerous areas in the home are the 
kitchen, bathroom, stairways, out- 
side icy steps, and the basement. 
Home accidents include falls, burns, 
asphyxiation, poisoning and acci- 
dents with firearms. 


The two grades made illustrated 
booklets on safety, containing ar- 
ticles written by the students on the 
areas studied. Their posters em- 
phasized bicycle safety. Copies of 
Safety News, published by the Ten- 
nessee Safety Council, were read 
with interest, and a film entitled 
“Playground Safety” was shown. 
Filmstrips used in connection with 
the topic were “Living in a Machine 
Age,” “Safety in the Home,” “Safety 
on the Street,” and “Safety on the 
Playground.” 











‘dcp Sleieani Naturally, Sealtest 
Ice Cream is better because 
it contains No Artificial 
- Flavors! Only the finest se- 
lected ingredients go into 
this wholesome, delicious 
food! For ice cream at its 
very best—Get Sealtest. 
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MADISONVILLE HONORS 


PROFESSOR CALLAHAN 


Professor H. L. Callahan, 72-year- 
old educator and beloved citizen of 
Madisonville, was honored by his 
former students in October when a 
bust of the teacher was unveiled at 
the Monroe County Court House. 

Principal speaker for the occasion 
was Senator Estes Kefauver, who 
called Mr. Callahan his “most be- 
loved teacher,” and said, “It would 
be hard to assess the good that he 
has done.” 

Referring to the bust, the work 
of Ike Boring, Mr. Callahan said, 








David Lipscomb College 
In Nashville 
A Standard Senior College 


Offering the B.S. and B.A. 
Degrees 


Approved by the Tennessee 
Department of Education for 
Teacher Training 


300 Future Teachers Now 
Enrolled 


For Further Information Write 
Athens Clay Pullias 


President 


David Lipscomb College 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 



































“I am happy to know that this faith- 
ful likeness of my physiognomy will, 
in the long years to come, confirm 
to coming generations the good 
judgment of this generation in 
awarding to me the title of Monroe 
County's ugliest man and delight- 
fully descriptive name of -‘Old 
Monkeyface.’” 

Professor Callahan is a native of 
Knox County. From 1900 to 1904, 
he was a student at Hiwassee Col- 
lege and afterwards was a teacher 
there. His long teaching career in- 
cludes serving as principal at Engle- 
wood, principal at Madisonville, 
superintendent at Greeneville, 
teacher and dean at Hiwassee Col- 
lege, superintendent of Monroe 
County Schools, and teacher at 
Sweetwater High School. 


MAPS ARE AVAILABLE 


By action of the 1951 General 
Assembly of the state of Tennessee, 
the state has been re-districted to 
allow for nine Congressional dis- 
tricts instead of the ten which were 
allowed during the past ten years, 
This action was necessary in view 
of findings of the 1950 Census. 


The TEA has had printed a 
limited number of maps of the state 
showing the new district lines, and 
will send to any teacher or super- 
visor enough copies for Tennessee 
history classes, civics or social 
studies classes. The maps are 
printed in black on a white card 
approximately 3x5”. Requests may 
be addressed to the TEA office, 321 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 3. 





YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


You may help us to get the material to 
you quicker by: (1) printing your name 
and address clearly; (2) writing out the 
address in full—without abbreviations and; 

(3) heeding any limitations the producers 

have indicated for the distribution of 

their materials. 

13. Aids to a Health and Nutrition Pro- 
gram is a revised edition of a catalog 
listing the materials planned to meet in 
a practical way the needs of the 
academic teacher, the specialist and 
the administrator, and suggesting the 
effective ways to develop a commun- 
ity-school program in nutrition educa- 
tion. (General Mills) 

18. How to Prepare for a Career in Science 
. . . for high school students, suggests 
subjects to study, developing skills and 
aptitudes, importance of human re- 


lations, opportunities and starting 
salaries in scientific careers. Simply 
written, illustrated with drawings, 


sixteen page pamphlet by Dr. H. B. 
Hass, Manager Research & Develop- 
ment GAF, formerly head of Chem- 
istry Dept., Purdue University. Every 
science teacher will want to distribute 
to the class. (General Aniline & Film 
Corporation ) 


807 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is 


enclosed for each item checked. 


Name 


20. The Genie Story. A 16-page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a school- 
boy the part that Coal plays in our 
daily lives. (Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute ) 

23. More Brilliant Projection in a brief, 
interesting way answers for the projec- 
tor user such questions as seating 
arrangement, care of the lenses, what 
type screen is best, audience capacity, 


care and handling of audiences, and , 


many others. If you use a projector, 
you will want this booklet. (Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp. ) 

26. The Railroad Story. A 32-page book- 
let emphasizing railroad research and 
scientific progress. Contains pictures, 
maps, charts, graphs. Especially pre- 
pared for classroom use in science, 
geography, history, economics, trans- 
portation, and commercial subjects. 
For upper grades and high school. 
Available in quantities. Single copies 
of special Manual for teachers. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 

27. Facts About Color Television. A 16- 
page booklet explaining the status of 
television. The twelve questions and 
answers give authoritative information 
on this much discussed question of 
color television. (Radio Corporation 
of America) 
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From You to Us 


Orchids 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

My husband receives the Tennessee 
teachers’ magazine as he is a retired 
teacher. I am not a teacher, but I read 
every issue. I really like an article in the 
October issue by Elizabeth M. Vaughn 
on “Just Studyin’ Creation.” I believe all 
young people who intend to stay on the 
farm should study creation. My idea is 
that anyone who knows how to improve 
land is living religion almost, if not as 
much, as if they were to attend church all 
of the time. God made the earth for 
people. Why not teach children how to 
care for their own spot of earth? I ask 
nothing better than to roam around in 
fields and wood with someone who loves 
to walk and look at nature in her glory. 

I sincerely hope other counties will 
wake up to the fact that studying creation 
will make all children’s lives healthier and 
happier, too. 

Mrs. GEORGE TUCKER 
Bath Springs, Tennessee 

Thank you, Mrs. Tucker. We hope you 
continue to find interesting things in the 
magazine. In fact, we wish every teacher 
would read the magazine as carefully as 
you do. 


Dear Mrs. Burruss: 

Thanks very much for the September 
issue of your magazine. My hat’s off to 
you for such thorough editing. I shall 
appreciate your remembering me with 
succeeding issues. I recognize so many 
of your good advertisers through our re- 
lations with them in other educational 
publications. 

Please accept the very best of wishes to 
you in your alphabetical promotion. 

Larry WILLIAMS 
Williams Printing Company 

Thank you, sir. After such a letter, you 
will be remembered with the magazine as 
long as you care to read it! 


Dear Frank: . 

I have in front of me the October issue 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. I like this 
issue so much that I must tell you about 
it. I commend you highly for the great 
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leadership you are exerting in behalf of 
public education, not only in Tennessee, 
but in other parts of the nation. 
Sometime when you are in Washington 
I would be very happy if you would visit 
our new headquarters. As you know, we 
are also fighting the public school battle. 
GLENN ARCHER 
Protestants and Other Amer- 
icans United for Separation 
of Church and State 
Glad you like it, sir. We are doing our 
best in Tennessee to carry on a good 
school program. 


And Otherwise 
Dear Mr. Richardson: 

In your recent meeting at Jackson you 
stated that only one school in West Ten- 
nessee didn’t have 100% membership in 
the NEA, and that school was the Lexing- 
ton City School. 

We have cancelled checks made payable 
to Mr. Givens that will prove you wrong. 
Nine teachers joined from the City School 
and the balance joined while doing summer 
teaching in Henderson County. 

Pau, G. Caywoop 
Principal, Lexington City 
School 

We apologize for our error. You were 
quite right to question our statement, 
though the mistake was an honest one. 
Congratulations on your 100% member- 
ship. 


Workshops Are Fun 
Dear Charlene: 

I can’t tell you how very much we 
appreciate your coming to Bolivar to 
help in our workshop. You made an ex- 
cellent contribution, as you always do. 
Several teachers have said that this was 
one of the best meetings we have had. 

It was a pleasure to have you in our 
home. Come back to see us any time 
you can. I wish the distance between here 
and Nashville were shorter. I realize it 
was quite a trip for all of you but we do 
appreciate your coming so very much. 

Oma DrIxon 
Supervisor, Hardeman 
County 

It’s always a pleasure to visit you, and 
doubly so when we can help with a meet- 
ing. 

Can You Help? 
Dear Sir: 

It is possible that some of your readers 
may have information on the ancestry 
and family of James Tarrant, who lived 
in Perry County, Tennessee. He married 
Rebecca .... 

They had issue: Robert McKendree 
Tarrant, who married Elizabeth Julia 
McCulloch in 1821. (He died in 1873. 
He was a medical doctor, a Methodist 


circuit rider, a county court clerk and 
trustee of Dyer County, Tennessee.) 
John, his twin brother: Samuel L., who 
was a third lieutenant in the Confederate 
States Army: Newton, who moved to 
Effingham, Illinois, and a sister, Octavia, 
who married J. H. Plummer. 

CuHares A. O’ConNoR 

219 3rd St., NW 

Washington 1, D. C. 

If you have such information, write di- 

rectly to Mr. O'Connor. 








CAmeucahe 
FOLDING cHaIRS i 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 











MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
Maryville, Tennessee 
Offers to Graduates of 


Tennessee High Schools a 
Unique Combination of 


- + & 
High Academic Standing 
Low Expenses 


Christian Emphasis 
Extensive Self-help 
Opportunities 

* & 
Inquiries from students and 
counselors are welcome. 
Write Dean of Students, 
Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tennessee. 
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Tennessee Bookmen’s Club 
1951-52 


Rocer Barker, Trenton. The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 

W. G. Boyp, Ashland City. Scott-Fores- 
man and Company 

E. K. BONDURANT, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

PHELAN B. BrasHer, 2017 Fifth Avenue, 
North, Birmingham, Alabama. Webster 
Publishing Company 

Joun Burrus, 923 Lynn, Johnson City. 
Ginn and Company 

A. R. Drxon, P. O. Box 206, Trenton. 
The Macmillan Company 

J. Lewis Doran, 2119 Capers Avenue, 
Nashville. Row, Peterson and Company 

Preston Epwarps, Box 247, Starkville, 
Mississippi. The Gregg Publishing 
Company 

Tuomas R. Grecory, Brentwood. Allyn 
and Bacon 


Marion, Alabama. 


W. H. GreeNwoop, 304 Cedar Street, 
Cookeville. South-Western Publishing 
Company 


Hucn Hunter, Ashland City. The John 
C. Winston Company 

WituiaM H. Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gal- 
latin. Harcourt, Brace and Company 

M. E. Irnspy, 1710 Fatherland Street, Nash- 
ville. Harlow Publishing Company 

Cecit James, 21 Broad Street, Green- 
field. World Book Company 

Don C. KENNON, The Gilmore Apartments, 
Memphis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

F. L. Key, Box 321, Lebanon. Wheeler 
Publishing Company 

Frep C. Knicut, 910 E. Lytle Street, 
Murfreesboro. American Book Com- 
pany 

B. B. McManan, Manchester. Lyons and 
Carnahan 

Browper R. Means, 2707 Hawthorne, 
Nashville. Charles E. Merrill Company 

T. A. Passons, Sparta. Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, Inc. 

TILLMAN PHILLIPS, 
Scribner’s Sofis 

Ben Ray, RFD #5, Albertville, Alabama. 
The Steck Publishing Company 

Louis ReEep, Louisville, Mississippi. Turner 
E. Smith 

James T. Ricwarpson, Jr., Erin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company 

J. H. Rosey, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nash- 
ville. Scott-Foresman and Company 

Eart G. Rovton, P. O. Box 276, Paris. 
Silver Burdett Company 

Pork E. Moore, 3705 Meadowbrook, 
Nashville. Laidlaw Brothers 

J. M. Srvuart, Dickson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company 

W. T. Stevens, 50 Pryor Street, N. E., 
Atlanta. D. C. Heath and Company 

R. L. THomason, Sylacauga, Alabama. 
L. W. Singer Company 

A. B. Wess, 290 Spring Street, N. W., 
Atlanta. The Economy Company 

THoMas M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, 

Nashville. Ginn and Company 


Cookeville. Charles 
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America Grew 


What is behind modern America? How 
has America changed since 1492? So 
many questions—so many answers for any 
llth or 12th grade history teacher to try 
to remember. But there is a new book 
to help find answers for your students’ 
questions. (One warning. It may arouse 
new curiosities. ) 

THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA was 
written by Leon H. Canfield and Howard 
B. Wilder, both history teachers. The 
vocabulary has been carefully checked. 
Maps and charts, prepared under the 
direction of Robert M. Chapin, map-maker 
for Time magazine, are fascinating in their 


simplicity and comprehensiveness.  Illus- 
trations are used profusely. 
Eleven units carry the high school 


student from the discovery of America up 
to the present, dealing with economics, 
geography, government and politics, as 
well as the usual historical data. You 
will find complete texts of famous docu- 
ments and a carefully annotated Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Order THE MAKING OF MODERN AMER- 
ica from Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
Boston 7, Massachusetts. 


For Younger Children 


The second edition of MAKERS OF THE 
Americas gives fifth and sixth grade chil- 
dren a picture of what has happened in 
the Americas since the arrival of the 
Vikings to the war in Korea. It is a simple 
and dramatic account of the growth of 
democracy and of the people responsible 
for its growth. Written in simple, read- 
able style, each unit is followed by three 
pages of interesting activities designed to 
stimulate discussion. 

Illustrations are in black and white and 
color. Important dates are emphasized, a 
pronouncing index is included, and you 
can have a teachers’ guide. 

Order MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS 
(Second Edition) from D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, at $2.80 per copy. 


Around the World 


The new edition of John H. Bradley’s 
Worvp Geocrapny brings the book com- 
pletely up-to-date with new illustrations 
and maps and a revised text. It ties to- 
gether the loose ends of elementary school 
geography and helps high school students 
understand what is going on in the world 
today. 

All major phases of geography are 
treated—physical, economic, political and 
social. The illustrations are beautifully 
done, and one entire chapter is devoted 


Teacher's Bookshelf | 














to maps—different types of maps, the earth 
grid and its uses, types of map projections, 
how maps show distance and direction, 
and maps for special purposes. 

Order Wortp Geocrapuy by John H. 
Bradley from Ginn and Company, Boston, 
for $3.72 per copy. 


Latin Is Back 


We have carried on a valiant battle for 
several years. We say that students of 
English should be taught Latin. Finally, 
we have found a book that emphasizes the 
meaning of Latin instead of syntax. It 
concentrates on study of derivatives, yet it 
includes many stories for reading and 
translation. Amply illustrated, it is flexibly 
planned and lessons are written to fit into 
the general scheme of giving students a 
sound knowledge of Roman civilization. 

LATIN AND THE Romans is written by 
Jenkins and Wagener, published by Ginn 
and Company, Boston, at $2.84 a copy. 


Supplementary 


This may not belong here, but here it is. 
Esso Standard Oil Company has a list of 
fascinating films that are available to 
schools upon payment of postage. They 
are 16mm sound films (which means they 
cannot be run through silent projectors). 
Choose from titles in the State Series—at 
least 12 titles are available, including 
Tennessee Holiday. Or you may want some 
of the Thaw-Asia Series, where you will 
find, just as an example, films on India, 
Iran and Africa. There is also the Special 
Series, including Oil of Peru, Rendezvous 
in the Reef, Island Oddities and Bermuda 
Bound. Finally, the Farm Films disclose 
how the farmers of America are feeding 
the nation and the world. For informa- 
tion, write Virgil Cox, Esso Standard Oil 
Company, Esso Motion Picture Depart- 
ment, 1211 Union Avenue, Memphis. 

Another supplement is a Guide for 
Teaching Correct Telephone Usage. Avail- 
able materials include the motion picture 
Adventure in Telezonia, a filmstrip on how 
to use the telephone, a student booklet 
called The Telephone and How We Use 
It, two telephone instruments and two local 
directories. To obtain further information, 
contact your local Southern Bell Telephone 
Company business office. 
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"Susan's How-To-Cook Book,’ compiled by 
Susan Adams, one of the country's outstanding 
homemaking experts and television personalities, 
was available in stores and stands throughout the 
nation Monday, November 19. 

Published by A. A. Wyn, Inc., the work rep- 
resents fifteen years of specializing in food, nu- 
trition and homemaking. The 300-odd recipes 
were collected, in part, as an attempted answer 
to the thousands of requests received by Susan 
from viewers of her daily "Kitchen Fare" pro- 
gram, seen from 10:30 to 11:00 a. m. on WABD. 

Termed by a pre-publication reviewer ‘'a shot 
in the arm for the housekeeper who has gone 
stale on ideas...... (filled with) unhackneyed 
food and original menus," the book delves into 
equipment and menu-planning as well as the ac- 
tual preparation of all types of meals. 

A former newspaperwoman and radio broad- 






SUSAN'S 


HOW-TO-COOK 


BOOK 


Compiled by 
SUSAN ADAMS 


of 


“KITCHEN FARE” FAME 


caster in the Southwest where her annual cook- 
ing seminars drew an average of two thousand 
women per session, Susan's name has long been 
synonymous with simple but effective cookery. 
Creator of one of the country's first cooking col- 
umns, her appetizing, easy-to-prepare menus ap- 
peal to the kitchen tyro, as well as to the home- 
maker who may have cooked thousands of meals 
but with none-too-happy results. 


Susan Adams, television's most popular cook- 
ing expert, has been a magazine, radio, and tel- 
evision foods editor. She was one of the first 
food editors in the country—on the Oklahoma 
City DAILY OKLAHOMAN—Foods Editor of 
McCall's Magazine, and orjginator of the Betty 
Crocker Magazine of the Air. She currently con- 
ducts two television programs which have been 
rated tops in popularity among television's day- 
time programs. 


PRICE $3.00 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK CO. 


NASHVILLE 














Bilingual Quebec . 
agrees on Coca-Cola 


In Quebec, some say “‘Have a Coke’’... 





Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tssing text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


and some say “‘Prenez un Coca-Cola.’”’ Both 
are friendly invitations to pause and be 
refreshed. Throughout the empire to the 
north, Coca-Cola is a popular favorite 
summer and winter. But then Coca-Cola 
is favored everywhere by those who agree 
that thirst knows no season... that 


refreshment is welcome around the clock 
and around the calendar. 
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COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPAN®T 








